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SIR JOHN MANDEVILLE. 


How shall we introduce to you, reader, the great traveler of the 
fourteenth century? Are you predisposed to the mania for antiquity, 
and fond of the quaint titles and quainter contents of musty old books ? 
Your curiosity, then, will surely commend to you “ ‘The Voiage and 
Travaile of Sir John Maundevile, Kt., which treateth of the Way to 
Hierusalem ; and of Marvayles of Inde, with other Llands and Coun- 
tryes.” Would you learn the state of discovery five centuries ago? 
You have here a veritable history of the travels of an adventurous 
spirit, at a period when perils, tenfold magnified by the imagination, 
crowded upon his way. Have you an ear to wondrous ‘Tales of 
Faeries and Ghosts, to the monstrous fictions of the Arabian Nights? 
Qur author will tell you of “ marvayles” strange as those you love to 
hear; he will excite anew the curiosity of childhood, and almost draw 
from you an expression of childish amazement. 

The book before us carries us back to an age of unbounded credulity. 
Inthe absence of any definite knowledge of foreign lands, the most 
implicit confidence was placed in the fables of ancient geographers. 
The whole unknown world was therefore peopled with nations of im- 
mense wealth, or size, or strength, or with the hideous creations of an 
active imagination. Especially were the countries beyond Palestine 
atheme for fruitful speculation. From “ Paradys” to the realms of 
Prester John was extended a vast region, which the bold wayfarers of 
the West had scarcely entered. A few had indeed passed its borders. 
Une at least, Marco Polo, in pursuit of commercial advantage, had 
traversed its whole length nearly a half century before ; but his ac- 
count of his travels was so compounded of truth and error, that while it 
confirmed many of the fabulous notions which were then prevalent re- 
specting the ast, it added little to the stock of reliable information. 

Then there was the land of Palestine, full of the deepest interest, 
especially to the religious minds of that age. The Land of Palestine ! 
What associations thrill through our own breasts at the mention of that 
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name! ‘The birth-place of the sublimest poetry that ever lingered on 
human lips—the scene of the most striking interpositions of Heaven in 
defense of His chosen people—the theatre of the matchless life and 
humiliating death of the Son of God! How many spots in that narrow 
strip of country are endeared to our hearts by the most sacred ties! 
Yet in all the fervor of our admiration, we cannot conceive with what 
intensity burned the devotion to those honored places at few centuries 
ayo. Let us, for a moment, transfer ourselves, in imagination, to that 
period. The Holy Sepulchre has fallen into the hands of the Infidel 
The pilgrim, wayworn and weary, is driven with indignity from the 
object of his reverence. Again and again has the cry gone forth, 
“ Who will join the standard of the Cross?” As often have the powers 
of Christendom leagued together for its recovery, but have met ever 
with sorrowful defeat. ‘The Crescent still gilds the heights of Jeruss- 
lem, The Paynim still treads insultingly on sacred ground, and laughs 
in derision at the struggle of the Christian hosts for vengeance. 

At such a period, when the whole East was enveloped in mystery, 
and religious reverence united with curiosity to magnify its wonders, 
Sir John Mandeville set forth upon his adventurous journey. Of high 
birth, of considerable natural abilities, and of a social disposition, he 
met with a welcome wherever he chose to go, and before he had reach- 
ed the limit of his wanderings, had gathered around him a band oj 
fellow-travelers, with spirits kindred to his own. By good fortune he 
obtained letters from the Sultan, with his great seal, which procured 
him extraordinary privileges throughout his dominions. ‘They not only 
served as passports through an unsettled country, but secured him a 
safe-conduct when it was necessary, a “ buxom” reception for himself 
and his company, and full initiation into the “ mysteries of every place.” 
Hie says, moreover, and we are never disposed to charge him with 
willful falsehood, that the Sultan offered to marry him to a great 
Prince’s daughter, if he would change his religion; “ but,” he thanks 
God, “ | had no wille to don it, for no thing, that he behighten me.” 
With his fellow knights he followed the Sultan in his wars a long time. 
He also served the Great Chan of Tartary, for the sake of the opportu- 
nity it gave him of becoming acquainted with his kingdom. 

Returning to his native country, after an absence of thirty-four years, 
he found, to his surprise, that he had passed from the recollection of 
his friends. “ He was then,” says his biographer, ‘* knowen to a very 
fewe.” Like a true Catholic, he hastened to lay his book before the 
Pope, that it “myghten be examyned and corrected be avys of his 
wyse and discreet Conseille.’ The Papal sanction was given alter 
solemn deliberation, the work having been compared with another still 
more exaggerated account which had been “ preeved for trewe” bys 
previous decree. We are the more surprised at this decision, as the 


book contains doctrines which were held to be heretical for centuries 
after. Says he,— 


“* Men may wel perceyve, that the Lond and the See ben of rownde schapp 90¢ 


forme. For the partie of the Firmament schewethe in o Contree, that schewethe no 
in another Contree. * * * For as I have seyd zou be forn, the half of the Fi 
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mament is betwene tho 2 Sterres: [The Transmontayne, or Pole Star, and the An- 
tartyk | the which halfondelle 1 have sey ii. And of the tother halfondelle, I 
have sevn toward the Northe, undre the Transmontane 62 Degrees and 10 Mynutes : 
and toward the partie meridionalle, I have seen undre the Antartvk 34 De grees end 
I) Mynutes ; and thanue the halfondelle of the Firmament in alle, ne holdethe pot 
but Is0 Degrees. * © © And #o there ne faylethe but that I have seen alle the 
Firmament, saf 84 Degrees and the halfondelle of a Degree; * * * Be the 
whiche LT seye zou certeynly, that men may envirowne alle the Erthe of alle the 
World, as wel undre as aboven, and turnen azen to his Contree, that hadde Com. 
panye and Schippynge and Conduyt ; and alle weyes he scholde fyude Men, Londes, 
aad Yies, als wel as in this Contree.” 


Having thus established the true theory of the world, he wonders 
that those beneath should not tumble into the Firmament; and he can 
only explain this mystery by another still greater. 

“ For zif a man myghte falle fro the Erthe unto the Firmament : be grettere resoun, 
the Erthe and the See, that ben so grete, and so hevy, scholde fallen to the Firma- 
ment: but that may not be: and therefore seithe oure Lord God, Non timeas me, 
qui suspends Terrd ex nichilo?” 

And yet in whatever part of the Earth men dwell, thinks he to him- 
self, they live in the glorious belief that they only inhabit the top, and 
that in science of Geography “thei gon more righte than any other 
folk.” , 

By what, however, appeared to him unanswerable arguments, he 
concludes that Jerusalem is, in reality, in the “ myddes of the world,” 
from which there is a gradual descent to England on the extreme 
West, and the land of Prester John on the East. We quote his words. 

“ And that may men preven and schewen there, be a Spere, that is pighte in to the 
Erthe, upon the hour of mydday, whan it is Equenoxium, that schewethe no sehadwe 


on nosyde. And that it scholde ben in the myddes of the World, David wytnessethe 
it in the Psautre, where he seythe, Deus operatus est salute in medio Terre.” 


Again, in the Prologue of his book he shows, by a beautiful analogy, 
that this position made it peculiarly suitable to be the theatre of the 
world’s redemption. 


“ For he that wil pupplische ony thing tomake it openly knowen, he wil make it to 
ben eryed and pronounced in the myddel place of a Town; so that the thing that 
is proclamed and pronounced, may evenly strecche to alle Parties: Righte so, he that 
was formyour of alle the World, wolde suffre for us at Jerusalem; that is the myddes 
of the World: to that ende and entent, that his Passioun and his Dethe, that was 
pupplischt there, myghte ben knowen evenly to alle the Parties of the W orld.” 


We should be glad to follow our author through his journey, and hear 
him recount the “ marvayles” which he is careful to preface with, 
“ Thei seyn,” or “ men seyn, but I have not sene it.” With what 
reverence he speaks of the “ Paradys terrrestre” that “touchethe 
nyghe to the cercle of the Mone,” of the moss-covered wall, and the 
“entree, that it closed withe Fyre brennynge ;” of the “ wylde bestes”’ 
and “ Desertes,”’ the “ highe Mountaynes” and “ gret huge Roches,” 
the “ derke places,” and “ roring RKyveres” that forbid all access. 

It is no small part of this “ ‘T'retys” that he appears to have made 
“aftre informacioun of men.” He tells us of Diamonds that “ ben 
norysscht with the Dew of Hevene,” and that increase and mul- 
uply like the animate creation; of geese with two heads, and men 
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with none; of men, Polyphemus-like, with a single eye ; of men 
without eyes, nose, or mouth , of men who covered their faces with 
their upper lip when they slept; of others whose ears were large 
enough to cover their body at any time ; of men with eight toes Upon 
every foot ; of men who, to keep up the proper proportion, had no toes 
upon either ; of hens which wore wool instead of feathers ; and birds 
which could carry an elephant in their talons. 

But we let these things pass. Mandeville’s book is worthy of a 
perusal, at least as an index of the age in which he lived, and as such 
it will live in English literature for centuries to come, 

The proper Romance of Travel has departed. The time when the 
traveler could with safety invent fables to embellish his narrative, or call 
upon his own imagination to fill up the shadowy, ill-defined forms of 
tradition, has at length gone by. Progressive Discovery has penetra. 
ted every region of the earth, until the knowledge of Geography is as 
familiar even to the school-boy as the primary rules of Arithmetic. 

With those dreamy days was lost a wide field for Poetry ; a loss 
which we are hardly capable of estimating, since we have not been 
witnesses to the change. As we linger over these pages, we wonder 
at the credulity in which we cannot participate ; stories at which we 
shuddered in our childhood have lost their power; yet we love to 
recur to those nursery tales, and remember how we watched with eyes 
wide open and mouth agape, lest we should be surprised by Blue Beard, 
or the Giant of a Cannibal, who sung— 


« Fe, fi, fo, fum, 
I smell the blood of an Englishman.” 


Sir John wrote his book in Latin, from which he translated it into 
both French and English. It met with incredible popularity, and 
copies of it were muluplied “ until,” says one, “ they almost equaled 
in number those of the Scriptures.” 

Two cities are rivals for the honor of his burial-place. It is prob- 
able that he died at Leige, where Ortellius says he saw his epitaph 
in Latin, as well as the accoutrements of his journey, which were 
preserved as relics. Another writer, Weever, gives still further testi- 
mony, but adds that the inhabitants of St. Albans pointed him to the 


following Epitaph, upon a pillar of their Abbey, near which they sup- 
pose his body to have been buried. 


* All ye that passe by, on this Pillar cast eye, 
This Epitaph read, if you can ; 
"T will tell you, a Tombe once stood in this roome 
Of a brave spirited man. 


“ John Mandevil by name, a Knight of great fame, 
Born in this honoured ‘Towne. 
Before him was none, that ever was knowne 
For travaile of so high renowne. 





A CHAPTER IN ROME'S HISTORY. 


“ As the Knights in the Temple crome-legged in Marble, 
In Armour with Sword and with Sheeld, 
So was this Knight grac't, which ‘Time hath defac’t 
That nothing but Ruines doth yeeld. 


“ His Travailes being donne, he shines like the Sun, 
In heavenly Canaan ; 
To which blessed Place, the Lord, of his grace, 
Briogs us all, man after man.” 


A CHAPTER IN ROME'S HISTORY. 


lv any are tired of the noise and confusion, the turmoil and business, 
the hammering and hewing, of this practical age, we say ~ them, 
come, turn with us to the calm, quiet study of the past. e have 
found it a pleasant thing, while standing on the firm a a the 
present, to look back on the rolling billows behind us. We have often 
traced out the “ track of empire,” through the brightness of prosperity 
and the storms of politic al convulsion; and we have experienced a 
kind of melancholy satisfaction, in the contemplation of kingdoms that 
have passed away; cities that have mouldered into dust; men, with 
whose fame the world once rang, but whose tombs are now unvisited, 
unknown. ‘The ruined wall, the prostrate column, the ivy-covered 
castle, excite in us, not merely a vain curiosity with regard to their 
former owners. ‘They suggest to our minds many a train of thought 
and reflection, from which, if pursued, we can scarcely fail to derive 
both pleasure and profit. From the sepulchres of Egypt, from the 
rumed temples of Greece, from the fallen structures that were once 
the pride and ornament of Rome, there rises a “ still small voice,” that 
will teach us more than all the theories and dogmas of modern specu- 
ation. 

Come, then, let us transport ourselves to the busy scenes of ages long 
gone by. On yonder seven hills the Ete rnal C ity stands. A little 
more than three hundred years have passed, since there, on the Pala- 
une, an eminence now covered with the abodes of wealth and magnifi- 
cence, Romulus, attended by his little band of followers, marked out 
the site of the future empress of the world. But strong hands have 
worked since then, and the efforts and energies of many generations 
have been concentrated on one great object, the national advancement. 
And successfully too, for already are the broad streets of the city lined 
with temples, palaces, and halls of justice ; already are those seven 
lulls crowned with the dwellings of an active, brave, and patriotic pop- 
ulation ; already are wide tracts of the surrounding territory subdued 
by the Roman arms and subjected to the Roman sway ; already have 
the proud kings of other nations, with all the insignia of their royalty, 
veen dragged in triumph through the streets of Kome, at the chariot 
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wheels of her citizen soldiers. It is now the pride and the boast of 
Rome, that her freemen give laws to kings. 

Far off in another land is a scene of a different character. In the 
broad valley of the Rhine dwell a rude people, little versed in the ars 
of civilization. ‘They live a roving, pastoral, and sometimes predato. 
ry life, never remaining long in the same place, but continually wan. 
dering in search of pasturage or plunder. ‘They are naturally a daring 
and impetuous race, strong in person, inured to hardship and privation, 
fearless in peril, and capable of enduring the severest trials. In their 
long, difficult, and dangerous expeditions, they experience no lassitude, 
no fatigue. Even famine discourages them not. They delight in war 
and the din of battle is music in their ears. ‘Their valor is invincible, 
unrestrained by Alpine snows, slippery glaciers, and swollen torrents. 
Their heroism is increased in danger, and though wild, reckless, and 
undisciplined, their attack is seldom withstood ; they often pursue, 
never fly. Very different from the abodes of the warlike, yet luxur. 
ous Romans, are their simple, lowly dwellings. No marble structures, 
with long colonnades and galleries, protect them from the inclemency 
of their northern climate. ‘They care little for exposure. ‘Their rude 
huts, whose principal furniture consists in the polished cuirass and 
heavy sabre of the occupant, are constructed beneath the gnarled and 
knotted and twisted branches of old forest oaks, under whose sacred 
shade, in time of peace, they quietly feed their flocks and herds, or 
engage in the wild sports of savage life. ‘Their national councils are 
held, not in lofty temples consecrated by imposing ceremonies, but in 
the quiet recesses of the forest, under the broad canopy of heaven ; and 
if the eloquence of their orators is less polished and elegant than that 
of the Conscript Fathers, it is at least as energetic and impressive, and 
as often carries conviction to the hearts of its hearers. In short, their 
whole manner of life, rude and barbarous as it is, demands our respect 
and admiration ; for it shows us the greatness and heroism of man, int 
primeval state, unrestrained by the artificial forms and conventional 
usages of advanced civilization. 

Such was the condition of Rome and of Gaul, immediately before 
the events took place, to which we propose to confine our attention; 
nor was it long ere those rude Gauls heard of the genial climate and 
fruitful soil of the regions beyond the Alps. Reports soon began 1 
reach them of fertile plains and vine-clad hills in the sunny south. 
Now and then some traveling Italian merchant, with goodly store o! 
southern oil and wine and fruit, would come among them and describe 
the fair land which produced these delicacies. With the inconstancy 
which ever characterizes a barbarous people, many began to look for 
new homes in a new country ; nor did the rugged Alps long separate 
them from the land upon which the insatiable cravings of their cupidity 
forced them to seize. ‘Tribe after tribe passed these formidable bar- 
riers, extending their incursions southward, till the whole valley of the 
Po was reduced beneath their sway. Wherever they came, they dis 
possessed the original inhabitants, seized upon their houses and vine- 
yards, and imposed upon them the yoke of slavery. ‘Their supeno! 
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-ourage, extraordinary stature, and wild aspect, struck fear into the 
hearts of their opponents, who, with scarcely a show of resistance 
yielded to the invaders’ force. By degrees they extended their owen 
ull the country was theirs, not only in reality but in name, and the 
north of Italy was known as Cisalpine Gaul. Not content, however 
with the subjugation of the north, they yearly summoned new acces- 
sions from their former home, and pressing southward, sought new con- 
ouests and new booty, ‘Terror preceded, desolation accompanied their 
march. The fruitful plains of Etruria were changed into deserts, 
watered only by streams of blood. The miserable inhabitants flying 
from their homes, were subjected to the most appalling dangers. Many 
of them were slaughtered, many enslaved, many perished from starva- 
tion and exposure. 

At length a horde of these northern barbarians, more numerous than 
had ever before crossed the Alps, assembled before the walls of Clu- 
sium, one of the largest and wealthiest of the Etruscan cities. Con- 
sternation pervaded the town. The inhabitants, conscious of their ina- 
bility to repel the impending danger, began to look around them for 
foreign aid. Rome had never refused to assist her suppliants, and to 
Rome an embassy was immediately sent, imploring the assistance, or, 
at least, the mediation of the Roman people. With their usual magna- 
nimity, the Fathers at once dispatched messengers to the camp of the 
Gauls. ‘They complain of the injustice of their invasion ; declare that 
war ought never to be engaged in without strong provocation ; and 
desire them to substantiate their charges against the people of Clusium. 
The very name of Roman had hitherto been a terror to other nations ; 
but the haughty chief of the Gauls was little daunted by their presence 
or their threats. He replied, that the rights of the valiant lay in their 
swords ; that the Romans could institute no other claim to their own 
conquests ; and that the Gauls were prepared to maintain their rights, 
if need be, even against the power of hostile Rome. The patrician 
ambassadors, indignant at this unexpected defiance, retire to Clusium, 
and there, forgetful of their sacred character, join in a sally against the 
besiegers. ‘This flagrant breach of right inflamed the deep resentment 
of the barbarians. Selecting the fiercest of their warriors, they sent 
them straight to Rome, demanding the delivery of the false ambassa- 
dors. The senators acknowledge the justice of this claim, but pride 
forbids them to act in accordance with their sense of right. ‘The mes- 
sengers return with their demands unsatisfied. Without the least 
hesitation, the barbarian chief raises the siege of Clusium, draws up 
his army in line of march, and without an hour’s delay advances on the 
road to Rome. He meets with little resistance from the countries 
through which he passes. ‘The natives, alarmed at the vast numbers 
and warlike appearance of the invaders, retire as they approach. Nor 
do the barbarians stay to devastate the land. Their violence is direct- 
ed solely against Rome ; and pressing forward with rapid marches, 
they hasten on with one object constantly in view—vengeance on the 
Roman people. An invading army is ever a fearful sight. “ The 
pomp and circumstance of glorious war,” though sublime, is still awful ; 
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for in the glittering helmet, and flashing sword, and polished mail o 
the warrior, we see reflected the wild frenzy of the battle-field, its 
slaughter and carnage, its inhuman ferocity, its blood and gore. Hence 
is it, that those warrior Gauls, in their rapid inroads, strike such terror 
into the hearts of all before them; nor is it strange, that the litle 
hamlets which lie along their route, are deserted as they approach. 

But the Romans meanwhile have not been idle. The troops of 
their allies and their own veteran legions go forth to meet the foe. 
Though inferior in numbers, they are better disciplined and possess 
more skill in the art of war. Besides, they have a country, “ Py, 
aris et focis,” is their war-cry. Inspired with the remembrance of 
their homes, and the anxious hearts which there await them, they go 
forth to battle, resolute and determined in spirit, fully aware that the 
fate of their country depends upon their swords. Both armies are con- 
fident of victory. Both alike disdain to survive defeat. There is no 
light skirmishing. Amid the clouds of dust which float above their 
heads, with wild and discordant cries resounding on every side, they 
close in fight. ‘The onset of the Gauls is like the descent of a devas. 
tating torrent. ‘The steady and well disciplined ranks of the Romans 
are scattered before it like chaff before the wind. ‘The little stream 
which waters the battle-field is red with blood. Confusion and dismay 
seize on the Roman lines. ‘They are too bewildered to fly. A few 
escape to Rome with the fearful tidings, but the greater part of the 
army is completely destroyed. 

It would be difficult to depict the scene of confusion, witnessed in 
Rome, when the news of this terrible defeat reached the city. The 
few remaining inhabitants who were able to bear arms, hastily collect- 
ed such provisions as they could find, and retired to defend the capitol, 
The rest, a miserable band of feeble old men, women, and children, 
together with the Vestal Virgins, sorrowfully left their homes, and 
sought refuge and shelter in the neighboring towns. A few, however, 
of the aged priests and senators, unable to survive the downfall of that 
city to whose glory and advancement their lives had been consecrated, 
remained upon the fatal spot, and calmly awaited the expected de- 
struction. And soon it came. The Gauls, after pillaging the Roman 
camp and sharing the booty among themselves, appeared on the third 
day before the walls of Rome. ‘l'o their surprise they find no preps- 
rations made to resist their entrance. ‘The very gates are thrown open 
to receive them. In expectation of an ambuscade, they cautiously 
enter the city, but not a human being is found to obstruct their march 
The streets which so lately resounded with the noise of business and 
the hum of activity, are silent and deserted. Allis still as death. The 
city is apparently uninhabited,—quiet, as if some relentless plague had 
swept from the earth its whole population. In silent wonder and 
amazement the barbarians march on. They enter the forum. ‘There, 
on ivory thrones, sit those aged patriots, arrayed in their robes of state. 
They are all venerable men. ‘Their hairs have grown gray in the 
service of their country, and now their last days are embittered by the 
sight of enemies in possession of the city, to save which their counsels 
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and their labors have alike proved unavailing. Sad are they at heart, 
vet unmoved and undaunted, they look with composure on that vast 
yrray of undisciplined warriors. ‘They have solemnly devoted them- 
selves to expiate the sins of the republic, and they now calmly look 
jorward to the repose of death. ° ; 

\ spectacle so majestic and imposing, was not lost upon the barba- 
rians. ‘lhe splendid apparel, the stern dignity, the venerable appear- 
ance of those ancient men, awed them into reverence. They looked 
pon them as supernatural beings; and with one general and consen- 
taneous impulse, they paused and bowed in adoration, as before the 
tutelar divinities of the place. At length, one more daring than the 
rest ventured to approach nearer, and, as if in derision, put forth his 
hand to grasp the flowing beard of one who had formerly been Dicta- 
wr of the Roman people. Indignant at this gross insult, the noble 
Roman raised his ivory sceptre and struck down the wretch at a single 
blow. This was the signal for destruction. The Gauls instantly 
rl shed forward and with lurious outcries butchered the defenceless 
old men, ‘They then spread through the city, plundering and destroy- 

, ‘The temples of the gods were rifled of their treasures. Rich 
stores of gold, jewelry, and valuable furniture, were drawn forth from 
the palaces of wealthy nobles. Wine flowed freely, and the inva- 
ders gave themselves up to revelry and mirth. For three successive 
davs these excesses continued. ‘The city was then fired. ‘The flames 
spread with fearful rapidity, and every house was soon reduced to 
asies. Ina few short hours, Rome, with all its splendor and magnifi- 
cence, became a heap of smoking, smouldering ruins. 

The subsequent history of this eventful period is full of interest, but 
space wil allow us to pursue it no farther. Our narrative lias already 
exceeded its intended limits, and we hasten to conclude. We would 
luin, however, linger for a moment, in order to glance at some of the 
truths which these incidents contirm. It has been said, that “ History 
is inexhaustible,’ and in one sense the remark is certainly true, 
Though historical facts are fixed and invariable, by investigating, ana- 
lvzing, comparing, and combining them, an endless diversity of inferen- 
ces and conclusions may be derived ; and hence may be understood, 
at least to some extent, the operation and purport of the vast system 
Which regulates and controls human existence. Society is doubtless 
an insutution of divine origin ; yet it were impious to suppose, that 
one individual or one nation is justified in tyrannizing over another 
But the lust of dominion has a strong hold both in the individual and 
the public mind, and in all nations and ages it has pervaded society 
toa greater or less extent. Mutual ambition, mutual distrust, and an 
msatiable thirst for power and conquest, have ever been the causes of 
national animosity and of contentions, the effects of which have been 
alike disastrous to aggressors and aggrieved. Sul, we are far from 
supposing that Revolutions are at all times injurious in their tendency. 

We have now been contemplating the history of a conquest, in which 
was unfolded many a scene of bloodshed, devastation, and ruin. We 
ave seen that conquest result in the destruction of a great and populous 

u! 26 
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city, and in the overthrow of institutions, originated in distant periods 
and perfected by the lapse of ages. Yet we are far from believing, 
that the progress of society was retarded by this inroad of barbarian 
violence. We conceive that its eflect may have been to infuse new 
life and energy into the hearts of men, and by sweeping away the in. 
numerable evils which, together with luxury and wealth, had crept 
into the Roman commonwealth, to purify and reform the elements of 
Roman civilization. We believe that Rome rose from her ashes, with 
elements of strength and vitality within her walls, far more powerful 
than she possessed before her fall, and that the dreadful devastations 
of the Gauls were as beneficial to the real interests and lasting glory of 
that city, as the “ wintry storms which clear away the decayed riches 
of summer vegetation,” and prepare the earth for a new season of 
fruitfulness, are to the cultivation of truits and flowers. r. 


THE STRANGER* 


Thor seem'at weary and troubled, gray-headed old man. 
Art thou far from thy home and thy friends ’ 

He paused not, but answered the pitying child 

With eyes upward turned, tearless, bloodshot, and wild, 
* God grant thou may'st ne’er want a home.” 


Cold, piercing cold, was the wintry night, 

And the moon, as she crept on her course, 

Lighted many a scene of grief and of wo, 

Such as earth and her millions must see and know, 
And dread to eternity. 


But strangest of all those sad pictures, I ween, 
Was the youth and that friendless old man. 
The one bore God's image, by sin still untraced, 
The other that image, defiled and defaced— 
Each line of divinity lost. 


And dark was his mind, and darkened his soul. 

The Spirit oft shunned, came no moro 

To offer him peace, and the angel that watched for the glittering tear 
Of repentance, half turned, full of sorrow and fear, 

Lest the soul should be damned and lost. 


* During the winter of 1411, an old man was found near the walls of the Library Building, almor 
frocen to death 
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All heediess and haggard he cringed to the blast 
That whistled and played through his rags. 
Nor pity nor boon of the passer did crave, 
But on as he dragged, muttered ever “ ‘The grave, 
The grave and the worm trouble not.” 


And where a rude buttress of half-tinished wall 
Gave scarce scanty shield from the wind, 

He crouched him on ashes, and struyyled to die : 
But the struggle for death seemed life to supply 
To his famished and half-frozen frame 


And when, the day peering again through the east, 
‘They raised him from off his bard bed, 

With his thin bony fingers he shut from his sight 
‘The once joyful, inspiriting, now odious light, 


And gasping, cursed God and died. 


He died, but he died like a fool. Can man's cure, 
Though echoed like thunder, reach God ' 

But a prayer softly breathed as the whispering wind, 
Even with the last breath, acceptance shall find 
With Him who created and rules. 


PEDESTRIAN TOURS. 


“ Though sluggards deem it but a foolish chase, 
And marvel men should quit their easy-chuair, 
The toilsome way, and long, long league to trace ; 
Oh! there is sweetness in the mountain air, 
And life, that blouted ease can never hope to share.”—Byros 


A PEDESTRIAN is certainly an object rarely met with in these days 
of nullifying time and space. He appears among us a stranger, be- 
longing to by-gone days, when there were no railroads, steamboats, or 
vankee wagons. He is a “ stickler for olden customs,’ whose spirit 
is at variance with the hurry-making and money-saving tone, which 
characterizes modern times. If ever seen, pilgrim-like, pack on his 
back, “on foot, and in his hand a stave,” traveling one of our paved 
highways, he is looked upon almost as an apparition of antiquity, la- 
boring under a species of Quixotic mania, bound on some “ foolish 
chase,” or meets with the suspicion of the careful housewife. 

In this land, where well-nigh every one possesses the means of 
self-transportation, at once rapid and agreeable, no other motives in 
the foot-traveler can be conceived of by most persons, save madness 
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or extreme penury. In Great Britain and on the continent the case 
is otherwise. ‘The cost of journeying by horse or by steam js jp. 
creased, ‘Ihe roads run through a pleasant country, and are kept in 
excellent condition, from the fact that so great a part of European 
travel is performed in the post-chaise. Grassy foot-walks often ex. 
tend along the highway, designed expressly lor pedestrians, The 
New England wagon has not yet usurped the place of a pair of stou 
legs. If one wishes to visit a spot five or six miles distant, he has 
recourse to that means of locomotion with which Nature herself has 
provided him; and in Scotland it is not an uncommon thing to see 
companies of “ bonnie lassies” marching several miles to a fair in 
some neighboring village, or on the Sabbath morn, hieing, with hasty 
steps and gladsome hearts, to the distant “ kirk,” 


“ Shong and stockins in their hand, 

And a’ barefoot on the ground.” 

Would that it were more the fashion with us to devote our limbs to 
their proper end and purpose! Surely, they who enjoy the gift of 
buoyant health, robust frames, and minds capable of relishing natural 
scenery and novel incident, neglect to take advantage of one of the 
highest sources of pleasure within their reach, when failing to try the 
charms of a journey on foot, ‘To the business-man, steam may pre- 
sent itself as a very opportune agent; but as far as regards the pleas- 
ures of a trip, it were better that its powers, as applied to locomotion, 
had never been discovered. 

You have no right to call by the name of traveling, those annual 
pilgrimages to distant parts, which are undertaken now-a-days by the 
man of fashion, the victim of ill health, the merchant who has by 
dint of labor scraped together a few dollars, or the lawyer who desires 
a month’s relaxation. ‘These men have not in them the spirit of the 
true traveler. What care they for the beauties of a new country, ot 
the acquaintance of a new people, whose object is to pass over the 
most ground in the least possible time! ‘Their trips are truly “ pil- 
grimages,’ whereof the present time is grievous, but whose pleasures 
are allerwards to come, when pride may be gratified in recounting, 
with an easy conscience, the many places of note they have visited 
It is ludicrous to observe the manner in which they equip themselves 
for the journey—with pinching boots, strapped pantaloons, tight dress- 
coats, and dickies so stiffly starched as to threaten the dismember. 
ment of their ears on the slightest attempt to look about them. I have 
often, while resting by the roadside on a grassy bank, under the shade 
of some wide-spreading tree, amused mvself with contemplating the 
contrast between the dashing stage-and-four, and the dull, sleepy coun- 
tenances of its weary occupants ; suggesting the idea, as some ond has 
said, of “a flash of lightning impelling a tortoise.” 

But to the invalid, especially, does our mode of travel recommend 
itself. If the disease be not organic, nor the malady as vet deep 
rooted in the system, he may look forward with confidence to the res 
toration of perfect health. Of the beneficial influence of traveling 
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exercise to promote the health, no doubts are entertained: and no 
kind of trave ‘ling offers stronger attractions in this re spect, than that 
which we are recommending. Change of air, with the « juick suc- 
cession ol P jleasurable exciteme nts, and ever-varving sources of health- 
ful enjoyment, whic h always accompany change of place, promotes 
calmness and serenity of mind, e xpels from our tempers th: it morbid 
sensibility so Inc ident to sedent: iry life, e levates the spirits, and drives 
away those “ cerulean imps” that infest close rooms, and “ hover, 
gnat-hke,” round the easv-chair. 

In comparing the respective advantages of trave ling, by stave. on 
horseback, and on foot, | hesitate not a moment to give my testimony 
in favor of the latter. ‘To my own mind, the chielest pleasures ot the 
traveler consist in his periect independence, his entire freedom from 
ail restraint. ‘This gone, my satisfaction has departed likewise. When 
| set out to become ac quainted with the scenery of a country and the 
manners of a people, with the object, moreover, in view, 


ol enjoving 
myself in the highest possible manner, 


| feel no i ge to Aen 
the arbitrary restramts - a railroad company, or stave line ’ | see 
a flower by the road-side to pluck, a bubbling spring hard by to visit, a 
foaming cascade to admire, or a mountain to ascend, it“ galls me to 
the quick” to meet with a repulse in the growls ot my st: 


ive-compan- 
ions and the glance of the driver at his time-piece. 


It os impossible 
to obtain any knowledge of the general appearance of a country from 


the windows of a stage-coach, moving at the rate of six miles an hour. 
We have, at the close of the day, a confused recollection of wheat- 
fields, fences, woods, rivers, and houses, seen dimly through clouds of 
dust, and all jumbled together, with no particular location or consecu- 
uve order assigned to each ; just as though a series of panoramas had 
been passing before the eye, yet in so rapid succession that no one 
has leit a distinct impression on the mind. Countries wear very dif- 
ferent aspects to travelers in different circumstances. ‘The man who 
is Whirled through a country in the tiresome stage, and he who pertorms 
the tour on foot, happy and contented, will be ready to give very op- 
posite accounts of it. Each one looks upon things through the me- 
dium of his present feelings. 

These same objections apply, thouch with less force, to traveling 
on horseback. Moreover, without the incumbrance of a horse, one is 
easier provided with food and lodgings, and he finds one always in his 
way when he would leave the beaten track, and cross fields, ramble 
through woods, explore caverns, or scramble up rocky mountains. 
No; let him who is wise, provide d only with a water-proof knapsack, 
a light, loose dress, a pair of stout, low-heele d boots, and a substantial 

walking-stick, set out on a “ pedestrian tou r,” and I dare pledge my 
word, that on returning, he will be ready to contess, that seldom has 


he spent the same amount of time, money, and toil, with so much hap- 
piness and real profit to himself. 
Yet it is not every man that can taste, in full, the joys of the pedes- 


tnan. There are those who were not “cut out” “4 nature for this. 


Une needs rather a peculiar cast of mind, in order to make a proper 
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foot-traveler ; and I can think of none, who more nearly accords with 
my beau ideal of one, than Goldsmith. Possessing an ardent curiosity, 
a buoyant spirit, and a constitutional inclination to look rather to the 
bright than dark side of the prospect, without friends, recommendations, 
or money, he set out on his travels, and made the tour of Europe on 
foot. A good voice and a trifling skill in music were the only finances 
he had, to support an undertaking so extensive ; and says he, “ when. 
ever | approached a peasant’s house towards nightfall, | played one o 
my most merry tunes, and that procured me not only a lodging, bu 
subsistence for the nextday.” Thus, in the Traveler— 


“ How often have I led the sportive choir, 
With tuncless pipe, beside the murmuring Loire ! 
Yet would the villagers praixe my wondrous power, 
And dance, forgetful of the noontide hour.’ 


To a romantic love of natural scenery, joining a good knowledge of 
human nature, and a mind which enabled him to prosecute that study 
with advantage at all times, Goldsmith seems to have been eminently 
fitted by nature to make a tour of this sort. 

‘The pedestrian should be a kind of “ philosophic vagabond,” of a 
contemplative turn of mind, looking at things in a cool, rational way, 
and not to be disconcerted on any sudden emergency, or put out by 
every thing that is not just as he might wish. He must have a wil. 
lingness to “ please and be pleased,” a disposition to adapt himself to 
circumstances, and to make the best of whatever may come. Thus 
will he trudge along, contented and happy, above the annoyances of 
other men, drawing amusement and instruction frem every thing he 
sees, and having the sources of his enjoyment in himself,—a fount, 
whose riches external circumstances cannot impair. 

I would fain say something of the joys that fall to the share of the 
pedestrian, though they be “ more than words can wield the matter,” and 
though my tongue be weak in their praise. Wherefore, I pray thee, 
kind reader, to accompany me, with a lively imagination, while | en- 
deavor to sketch the outlines, leaving it to thee to fill out the picture 
with the touches of thine own fancy. 

Whither shall we direct the course of our journey, in so goodly a 
land, where nature has worked by her largest scale, and which abounds 
in spots recommending themselves either to our admiration from their 
scenery, or to our patriotism from their historical connections! If our 
object be to enjoy nature, let us shape our way to the “old granite 
State,” the Switzerland of America, whose beauteous lakes, clear ss 
crystal, and studded with green islands, like emeralds set in burnished 
silver, rival Loch Lomond of Scotland, and whose lofty mountains, 
“soaring snow-clad’”’ through miles of space, “in the wild pomp o 
mountain majesty,” beckon our approach. Or shall we make trial of 
the hospitality of the South, and visit Virginia, endeared to us by many 
a recollection of past times, and teeming with interest, as the birth- 
place of so many of the great and the good, that have figured in our 


country’s history? But, wherever we go, we shall be amply repaid 
for our walk. 
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Light of heart, and encumbered with no care of baggage or band- 
boxes, the pedestrian starts out on his day's journey, with the rising 
of the sun. What though his limbs be somewhat stiff by the toil of 
the last day, yet the bracing air of morning, and the sight of nature 
reanimated by the refreshing dew and the beams of the sun, cause 
him speedily to forget any remains of fatigue, and his step recovers its 
wonted elasticity. Yielding svon to the promptings of hunger, he 
stops at a farm-house, indicating, by its exterior, the hospitable charac- 
ter of its occupants. Here he has set before him a platter of bread 
and a pan of milk, the bottom of which he takes care to see bare be- 
fore rising from his meal. Again he resumes his journey ; yet jour- 
ney should | not call it, but rather rambling, wandering whithersoever 
inclination leads him. Whatever object of curiosity or beauty there 
may be on his route, he suffers it not to pass unnoticed. Every moun- 
tain, commanding an extensive view, he ascends ; every quiet glen, or 
mountain gorge rich in scenery, he visits. He delights to follow to its 
source the mountain flume, as it dashes over precipices and hurries 
through deep ravines, abounding alternately in wild cascades and rap- 
ids,—himself unconscious of the lapse of time or the sense of toil. 
Or, if he has dabbled in geology or botany, he may take pleasure in 
prying into the riches of the mineral kingdom, or examining the my- 
riads of flowers that grow by the wayside. Perhaps he can transter 
to paper the outlines of some interesting scenery, hereafter to serve as 
landmarks to the memory. So much the happier then is he. ‘To- 
wards noon, when the sun shines upon travelers with its warmest rays, 
he seeks shelter in the bushes, by the side of a little brook, and en- 
joys the luxury, and at the same time necessary precaution against 
blistering, of bathing his feet in cool water. This finished, he takes 
out from his knapsack his lunch of bread and cheese, and after there- 


with taking off the keenness of his appetite, stretches himself out on 
the grass for ap hour’s nap. 


* Weariness 
Can snore upon the flint, when resty sloth 
Finds the downy pillow hard.” 


llis slumbers are unbroken and refreshing, because they are such as 
tired nature demands ; and once more, fresh and vigorous in mind and 
body, our traveler continues on his way. It may be that the sun is hot, 
the road dusty, and the country uninteresting ; but at such times he 
reverts to the pleasures of the previous day, thus relieving the fatigue 
and disagreeableness of the journey, by cheerful recollection. Per- 
aps he comforts himself with thoughts of some nice little cottage, des- 


tuned to receive him towards nightfall,—* the end of cares, the end of 
pains,” 


“ And there I'll rest, as, after much turmoil, 
A blessed soul doth in Elysium.” 


By no means the least of the pedestrian’s delights consist in enjoying 
the hospitality of the inhabitants, so freely extended to him wherever 
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he goes. His knapsack, and still more the name of student, serve a, 
passports to gain him admittance to every household. Here the bes: 
fare in the house is set before him, and hunger is the sauce of the 
feast. In pleasant conversation with his kind host and hostess, he 
spends the evening; and who shall say that the farmer's daughter js 
not often added to the company, 


“ Without hoop, looking prim and gay !’ 


If so, the romantic situation of our traveler opens for him the avenues 
to her heart, and acquaintance stands not long on tiptoe. At an early 
hour he is conducted to his chamber,—the best room in the house,— 
adorned with a motley collection of odd pieces of furniture, and hung 
around with rude Bible pictures. Alter taking notes of the day's ad. 
ventures, he introduces himself to an inviting bed, and fatigue, “ lying 
starkly in the traveler’s bones,” soon hands him over to the embraces 
of sleep. laud tnexpertus loquor. 

Each day gives multiplied opportunities for the study of human na- 
ture at large, or more particularly for becoming acquainted with the 
manners and character of the people among whom you travel. A 
thousand little opportunities occur, by which you are brought into clos 
intercourse with them. Moreover, adventures start up for the pedes. 
trian each mile that he travels. Every day is pregnant with incident, 
and rife with adventure. 

Exercise fosters reflection, and in the midst of enjoyment of sens: 
and sight, called forth by nature, the traveler’s attention is often directed 
to Nature’s God. He tinds meet subject for heavenly contemplation 
in the objects around his path. If the journey lies through a wild 
mountain-pass, whose sides, hoary with the moss of ages, sara vetus 
ta, lilt up their frowning summits to the skies, in solemn grandeur, he 
sees therein reflected the majesty of the Creator, and is impressed with 
a sense of his own littleness, If he stands on the “ snowy scalp’ ol 
some height, over-looking all surrounding objects, at such a time vis- 
ions of the glory and omnipotence of the Deity burst in upon his soul, 
and he feels that it is good for him to enter into communion with hin- 
self and his God. Or it his steps conduct him through pleasant fields 


and fertile valleys, by the side of the silver streamlet, or among smil- 
ing hamlets, 


“ Where health and plenty cheer the lab'ring swain,” 


such scenes of happiness and of peace strike upon kindred chords in 
his own bosom, and onward he speeds his way, thanking the mercy 
of God, that so much prosperity and innocence yet continue on earth 
Happy, happy lot of the pedestrian! Thine it is to court closer 
communion with nature, than less favored mortals enjoy ; to pry into 


her secret beauties, and to discern charms, which other men know 
not of. 


“ The vulgar knows uot all the hidden pockets, 
Where nature has stowed away her loveliness.” 
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To thee it belongs to make voyages of discovery into g 


reen lanes 
and trackless forests, to trace the mountain torrent to its source, and 


« break the solitude of the woodland glen with thy presence. As 
thou walkest to the music of the birds singing on the boughs. the grass 
pe arled with dew is thy carpet, the clear sky, and the sun shining in 
the heavens, thy canopy overhe id. Cheerful vill iges, the laborer at 


work in the fields, and the face of laughing nature meet thine eye, and 


thou bre athest a ‘‘swete ayre OL the swete savoure of the meede 


flours,” or of the new-mown grass. ‘The way often lies through parts 
where yet continue the simple manners of olden times, and whose 
yiet recesses are seldom penetrated by the rumor of the world’s cares 
and troubles. ‘There he shares the rustic hospitality of the farmer, sits 
at hus friendly board, and if the night be « hilly, linds a ready seat in 
the family cirele round the kitchen fire-place of ample dimensions. 
Full many an houri, | ween, does he lind atheony the rural nymphs, 
“wasting her sweetness on the desert air,” and whose manners par- 
take not of the tone of modern tumes, but are suc lh only as the heart, 
that nature has given her, dictates. “ Surely, thenne, is there noo 
man merrier than he is 'n his spyryte.” Oh joys, never ceasing 


gy, ever 
varying, of the pedestrian ! 


Musa pede sfria ' 


EXCELLENCE INDEPENDENT OF RANK. 


“The rank is but the guinea’s stamp, 


The man ‘s the gowd for a’ that.” 


lv is related of Richard Savage, that in his youth he expressed a 
contempt for the middle class of society, and declared his determina- 
tion “to tower like the cedar or be trampled like the shrub.” Expe- 
rence and observation wrought a change in his opinions, and he was 
uterwards heard to say, that all the virtue of mankind was compre- 
hended in that condition of life which he had once held in contempt. 

This change in the views of this remarkable man, is not quoted to 
introduce an essay on the folly of ambitious desires, but as suggesting 
the idea, that high stations in life are not necessary to the develop- 
ment of those qualities in the human character, which move in us the 
deepest feelings of admiration. 

True excellence, under whatever circumstances it appear, ought to 
command our high regard, and undoubtedly would, were we entirely 
lree trom prejudice and every other perverting influence. But, as the 
world goes, the merits of those who move in the higher scenes of life, 
borrow lustre from the splendors with which they are surrounded, while 
extraordinary virtue, dwelling and operating in the hearts of humbler 


men, is lost in obscurity. ‘The shining deeds ef men in high stations 
VOL XI o7 
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may be done for the purpose of getting for themselves “ space in the 
world’s thought,” or for a still less worthy motive. rhere are many 


———'* henefactors in the newspapers, 
Whose alms are money put to mterest 
In the other world,—donations to keep open 


A running charity-account with Heaven.” 


The generous deeds of the poor man are not likely to be prompted 
by a hollow heart. In military life, the coward may fight as valiantly 
from necessity, as the true hero from choice ; but if it be known tha 
he is a coward at heart, no one honors him for what he does. It js 
the noble motive which fixes the seal of greatness upon the act. We 
doubt not that many an obscure individual has acted from a nobler 
impulse than the most illustrious, who has been immortalized for his 
magnanimity—that moral excellence has burned more intensely in 
the bosom of one unknown, than ever lighted up its sacred fire in th 
heart of a successful aspirant for fame ; and the absence of the world’s 
honors diminished not at all its purity or its intensity. 

It is sometimes less difficult fo do, than to endure. There are severer 
tests of character than the terrors of the batfle-field, or the responsi- 
bilities of a court. Indeed, we do not know of a higher quality o: 
mind, than that which some one has called “the triumph of subjec- 
tion,” —the ability to bear up manfully under accumulating misfortunes 
and suffering. ‘lhe unblenching features of the North American In- 
dian, as he hangs lashed to the stake and looks upon the fiendish ex. 
ultation of his enemies, tell of a higher virtue than the greatest achieve- 
ments of his perilous warfare. ‘The boy who deliberately burned his 
arm from his body, gave more convincing proof of firmness, than any 
exploit of Rome's greatest warrior. ‘The most sublime creations 0 
the poets, are personifications of this indomitable spirit of resistance — 
hence Prometheus dares defy the “new king of gods,” and bid him 
launch his thunders; and, for the same reason, we detect ourselve 
admiring the 

“one who brings 
A mind not to be changed by time or place,” 


archfiend though he be. 


But there is a moral grandeur in the exercise of this bold quality, 
under the conviction that the world will never hear of it, which we do 
not discover in that which is suffered to get a name. ‘The individual 
who said he could die like a hero, if men enough would look at hia 
showed only the more clearly his cowardice at heart. ‘Thousands, no 
doubt, have died heroes before the world, who would have quailed 10 
the presence of none but their consciences and their God. It 18 mania 
to endure one’s griefs and sorrows in silence ; and while the groanings 
of the illustrious sufferer fill the land, the man in humble life, as Car 
lyle hath it, “is swallowing down how many sore sufferings i 
silence,—a silent hero.” 


When we remember how many of the most distinguished name 
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have been brought into notice by mere accident, we cannot resist the 
conviction, that as many praiseworthy men have passed away, “ unbonor- 
ed and unsung,” as ever gained the applause of the world. ‘T’o their fel- 
jow-men it was an incalculable loss, that they were not estimated in life 
The loss to themselves we conceive to be less than it is usually re- 
garded by the world. We know that it is painful to notice the neglect 
with which some whose names have been rescued from forge fulness 
were treated by their cotemporaries. Particularly is it painful, in 
looking over the history of literary men, to notice the want of sympathy 
there has ever been between the world and the man of letters: and as 
we read of the days and nights of wretchedness occasioned to some 
favorite author by the coldness and indifference of those w ho should 
have been his friends, we feel that it is due to his memory that we 
dwell with tenderness upon his unhappy fate, and speak feelingly of 
his sorrows. But we must remember that this is a world of suffering 
and sorrow to all, and that no man has passed a life in it without learn- 
ing too, by bitter experience, that it is “a world of wrong.” The 
amount of untold misery doubtless far exceeds that which moves our 
sympathies ; and if God has given to some understandings ‘ apable ol 
a larger compass of thought, imaginations susceptible of a livelier de- 
light in contemplating the beauty and sublimity of His works, and 
hearts of nobler and higher sentiments, than those of their fellow-men, 
they have the grand elements of happiness within themselves, to which 
they may turn in the day of adversity,—‘‘ adversis perfugium ac. so- 
latium.” ‘They at least may have the highest and most rational enjoy- 
ments of their nature ; and does it become such men to murmur at the 
allotments of Providence, simply because they are shut out from the 
notice of the world ? Does it become a man conscious to himsell that 
he is in the possession of such means of the most refined enjoyment, to 
pine for the poor meed of popular applause ! 

Let us not be misunderstood. We would not take from the value of 
an honorable fame, but contend that it should be only the reward of 
excellence. We know that the great and the good, whom all men de- 
light to honor, have eagerly desired an “ immortality of earthly tame ,” 
but the greatest of them all confessed that though * the ast,” it was 
‘an infirmity of noble minds.” But think you that John Milton, with 
ll his magnanimity, would have relaxed one iota in his endeavors to 
tain the object of his supreme desire, for the mere purpose ol exte nd- 
ing his fame? Look in upon the ruling passion of his great heart, as 
itis laid open in the frankness of familiar correspondence. ‘“ Wherev- 
er,” SaVs he, “ L find a man despising the false estimates of the vulgar, 
and daring to aspire in sentiment, language, and conduct, to what the 
highest wisdom in every age has taught as most excellent; to him I 
unite myself by a sort of necessary attachment, and if | am so influenced 
bv nature or by destiny, that by no exertion or labor of mine, | may 
exalt myself to this summit of worth and honor; yet no powers of 
heaven or earth shall hinder me to look with reverence and affection 
upon those who have attained this glory, or appeqred in the successful 
pursuit of it,” 
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Such were the feelings of a man whose fame none may hope to rival, 
but whose zeal in cultivating and exercising the noblest qualities of his 
nature, the humblest may imitate. A man of inferior intellectual power 
may govern his conduct by the same motives, and be thrilled by the 
same kind of delight. ‘The best thoughts of the greatest men may 
animate his own soul—he may 


“hold hich converse with the godlike few,” 
although denied admission to what are called the higher scenes of life 
He may drink from the same fountains which have quenched the thirst 
of the great and the good in ages past ; and if he do this in common with 
them, he has a right to feel, that he belongs to that brotherhood of 
“ Nature’s noblemen,” whose lives have honored humanity. "Tis the 
voice of wisdom which says, “ deserve an honorable remembrance ;” 


* But if so bent on worldly fame, 
That thou must gild thy living name, 
And snatch the honors of the game ; 


“ If failure might thy soul oppress, 
And fill thy veins with heaviness, 
And make thee love thy kind the less: 


‘* Pause, ere thou tempt thy hard career, 
Thou'lt find the conflict too severe, 
And heart will break and brain will sear 


‘*Content thee with a meaner lot, 


Go plough thy field, go build thy cot, 
Nor sigh that thou must be forgot.” 


WHEN SHALL WE MEET AGAIN? 
Wuew shall we meet again, my friend ’ 
When shall we meet again’ 


Shall it be when fair Spring time comes laughing on, 
When the icy chains from the rills are gone, 


When ‘neath the warm sunshine they're dancing in glee, 
And hurrying on to the chiming sea— 


When each songster is trilling its “ wood-notes wild,” 
And the air is soft, and the breeze is mild— 
When the south gale breathes over forest and lea, 
And stirs the young leaves of the greenwood tree, 
Then shall it be? 

When shall we meet again, my friend? 

When shall we meet again ? 
Shall it be when Summer leads the Hours 





WHEN SHALL WE MEET AGAIN’ 
In a wreathing dance with the Spirit flowerm— 
When fairies meet in the moonlit dell, 

To the silvery sound of an elfin bell — 

When the stars look love to the waves below, 
And breathe the language they but know— 
When all is fair, and bright, and gay, 


And each moment glideth in light away, 


Then shall it be’ 


When shall we meet again, my friend ’ 
When shall we meet again ’ 


Shall it be in Autumn “ brown and sere,” 
When murmurs the dirge of the dying year— 


In the days which poets “ saddest” name— 

Yet when woods are fire, and each leaf a flame— 
Those glorious days! J love them best, 

When in gorgeous hues each grove is drest— 
When kindly falls the dreamy sound, 

Of hidden streamlets tinkling round— 


Then shall it be 


When shall we meet again, my friend’ 

When shall we meet again? 
Shall it be when Winter, icy and chill, 
Hath bid the glad song of the bird be still— 
When the Storm-King rides on the lowering cloud, 
And the howling blast is piping loud— 
When the bee and the flower with the sunshine go, 
And the heart of Nature is beating low- 
When each branch is robed in its glittering sheen, 
More dazzling than monarch’s crown, I ween— 

Then shall it be’ 


I ken not when we meet, my friend, 
Such gift is not for me— 

One Being alone can our destinies tell, 

The Being who ruleth those destinies well— 

To the throne of His mercy, this prayer would I send— 

When life with its joys and its sorrows shall end— 

Grant He that we meet in a happier sphere, 

Where the een of no angel is dimmed with a tear— 

In the Eden of God—the home of the blest— 

Where the wicked cease troubling, the weary find rest— 
There let it be! 
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FROISSART. 


Garay, the poet, in a letter toa friend, says, “ I rejoice you have mei 
with Froissart ; he is the Herodotus of a barbarous age: had he by 
had the luck of writing in as good a language, he would have been in. 
mortal.” It may happen, he shall be immortal still. 

The great characteristic of Froissart, is his simplicity. Yet it is not 
the simplicity of Odin and the Northmen, for they were simple as a 
granite shaft is simple. He had the disposition rather of a child or an 
old woman. As one may easily gather from his “ Chronicles,” he 
liked gossip and was a firm believer in ghosts. Had he lived in ou 
times, he would have passed a grave-yard by night with chattering 
teeth, and hair on end, and brought home, perhaps, a long account of 
the ghost he had seen. A good story was, above every thing else, his 
chief delight. Hour after hour he spent in the baronial castles of 
France, drinking in with eagerness the accounts the knights gave o 
their adventures. [ can see him now, as he sat with gaping mouth, 
looking full in the face of the narrator, who is describing the ghosts 
that haunt the castle. ‘lhe fire is burning brightly, and Froissart’s seat 
is in the huge chimney corner. ‘The wine flask is by his side, yet 
his courage is weak ; his eyes at moments wander anxiously around, 
and he even casts a glance up the chimney, that no spirit steal on him 
unawares. ‘l'rembling he leaves towards midnight his snug seat, and 
steals along the corridor to his own apartment, to forget his fears in 
sleep. 

Kestless too was he, and a great wanderer. He spent his life in 
traveling from castle to castle, and from city to city, that he might 
gather materials for his history from the knights and brave men he 
always met there. In the preface to his book he himself says, “| 
have frequented the company of many noblemen and gentlemen, as 
well in France as in England and Scotland and other countries, from 
whose acquaintance [ have always requested accounts of battles and 
adventures, especially since the battle of Poictiers, where King John 
of France was taken prisoner.” But in all his journeyings he never 
forgot his own personal comfort. He loved the luxury and almost 
royal magnificence in which the nobles and many of the knights lived 
in that age. He was always happiest when it was his lot to be where 
every want of his would be supplied, often estimating his host by the 
extent of his host's larder. He was also of an amorous disposition, and 
once loved deeply, though not “too well.” He has left a few love 
rag which are only valuable as illustrations of his state of feeling # 
this time. 


Imagine him then no poor monk, emaciated by frequent fasting’, 
* Pale as is a poor pining ghost,” 


but realizing Chaucer’s vivid description of the Abbot and the Friar: 
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* His head was bald and shone like any glass, 
And eke his face as it had been anoint. 
He was a lord full fat and in good point ; 
His eyes were deep and rolling in his head, 
Which steamed as doth a furnace melting lead 
And certainly his note was blithe and gay, 
Well could he sing and on the pealtery play 
In songs and tales the prize o'er all bore he 
His neck was white as is the fleur de lis. 
Strong was he also as a champion, 
And knew the taverns well in every town, 
And every ostler there and tapster gay, 
Much more than he knew beggars by the way. 
Nor dealt with knaves and scrubs who have but little, 
But all with rich and those who have good victual !” 


But with all his imperfections, let us not despise him. His virtues 
were many, While his vices were the vices of almost every knight who 
wandered through the country in search of adventures. He was kind, 
and sympathized deeply with the sufferings of the poor. Ile severely 
blamed the wanton cruelties of the Black Prince, though in this bis 
voice alone was raised. He was affable and entertaining in conversa- 
tion, and wherever he went was gladly received, for the simplicity 
which he exhibited in every motion and word, gained the good will of 
all. Above every thing else, let us respect and thank him for the his. 
tory he has left us—in many points the most interesting one we have. 

We turn now to speak of his Chronicles. 

The first two volumes are by far the most interesting, whether be- 
cause the narrative in itself is more exciting, or because one becomes 
tired of the extreme length of the book, 1 am at a loss to determine 
But that which distinguishes them from most other histories, is the 
vividness with which every event, even the least important, is de- 
scribed. Indeed, the book is little more than a series of pictures, 
drawn by a master’s hand. Froissart mingles no philosophical reason- 
ings with his narrative, and seldom moralizes on the events he narrates 
Ilis book is in every sense a mere “ Chronicle.” It is written in an 
unaffected way, and every page is stamped with his good-humored 
garrulity and simplicity. But once give yourself to his guidance, and 
he will lead you like a child, wherever he will. Perhaps two armies 
have met, and a battle is unavoidable. The scene he reveals to you is 
something like this. It is the evening before the day of strife. The 
servants are hurrying to and fro, preparing for the morrow. The 
armorers, whose forms are dimly revealed by the glowing forges, 
are busy at their work, for wo to that man whose armor fails him 
in battle. By the side of his tent, a litle apart from the din, a 
knight perhaps is standing. He looks up to the stars, and sadness 
steals over his heart, when he thinks he may never look upon them 
again, nor on his home, nor on the face of her he loves. But his 
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courage fails not. ‘The rising of the sun reveals the opposing armies 
drawn up, and alr ady in motion. Shield and helmet and spear glitter 
in the sunlight with dazzling radiance. ‘The signal is given, and the 
very War-cries you can almost hear, as they ring through the alr. And 
when the battle is won, lb roissart leads us to the banquet, that we may 
look upon the kind attentions of the victor to the vanquished, and learn 
to love the generous-hearted knights. We know of no picture-writing 
hike his. - , 

But let no one imagine that all portions of these “ Chronicles” are 
alike interesting. Parts seem to have been written when Froissar 
was tired and sick of his work. At such times he loses his power of 
description, his simplicity degenerates into old woman’s prattle, and he 
mopes alony at a wearisome rate, | am sorry for him who takes the 
book and begins to read at such a place. He will inevitably thtow the 
book down, and wonder at the folly of the admirers of Froissar. 
Often too he is wearisome from very prolixity. In an exciting de- 
scription ol a sieve ora battle, he breaks in with a long account of a 
petty quarrel between two knights, or with a still longer account of 
the ghosts that haunt the country. Yet even in the dullest portions of 
the book, there are spots over which one loves to linger, and with pain 
tears himsell away. 

In the beginning of the third volume, Froissart describes his journey 
from Carcasonne to Orthes, in the south of France, which, as a portrait 
of the manners of that age, is worth the whole book besides. In the 
morniny of a fine summer's day, accompanied by a knight who, “ in his 
lord’s war, right worthy h ul shone,” started from Carcasonne for the 
castle of the Count De Foix. ‘Their way was over the sunny plains 
and vine-clad hills of Languedoc, by beautiful rivers and deep forests. 
They passed castles, ennobled by a thousand chivalrous deeds, through 
villages, whose inhabitants spoke the sweet language of the minstrels, 
through dark ravines haunted by evil spirits, and by fields glistening 
with the ripening corn. Llow would Chaucer have rejoiced to have 
been with them, and to have seen the pleasant sights they saw! But 
on that day he looked only on the bare walls of a prison, and the sun- 
light that streamed through his grated window was the only thing to 
remind him of the bright world without. For six days they traveled 
together, beguiling the way by pleasant conversation, and on the seventh 
reached Orthes.  Froissart immediately became one of the household 
of the Count De Foix, remaining with him twelve weeks. The Count 
lived in almost royal magnificence, and his court was thronged by the 
bravest knights and the fairest ladies in Gascony. Every day from his 
aa florins in small coin were distributed to the poor, while within 

is house 


It snowed of meat and drink.” 


After dinner, which lasted till four o'clock, the knights and squires 
strolled about the castle, “ conversing of arms and amours :” and during 
the long winter evenings, Froissart read (excepting the Count, probably 
the only one who could read) to them from a book of love-songs. ‘They 
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supped at midnight, and thus ended the day. “1 would willingly like 
w talk of the establishment of the gallant Count De Foix.” as did Frois- 
sart, of the Christmas festivities and the feast of Saint Niche s. and 
hove every thing else, of the sprit with whom the Count was in league: 


but ume fails. Go, reader, and enjoy the book for thyself; thou walt 


i ges 


never begrudge the hours thou mayest spend over the glowing r 
of Froissart. iM 


SHREDS AND PATCILES 


{ worD In your ear, good Reader! We have once more pulled out 
our ** tuilor’s drawer,” with the destun ol selecting a few bits and rem- 
nants; and witha generosity unusual to the thread-and-needle brother- 
hood, we give them to our customers, * gratis.” We vive you rather 
a plentiful sprinkling of quotations in these pages, in oF ler tobe in 
keeping with the profession; for a tailor, who don't © cabbage, 
decided anomaly, and deserves to be kicked out of the fraternit 
thorship and tailor-ship are much alike in this respect; and the 
ww be a general sympathy between the two professions. We 
nothing out of disrespect to that useful and honorable portion of the 
community, Who fulfill half of the divine command, aud clothe us that 
they may feed themselves ; oh, no! we are very cautious aout lias, 
lor We are under particuiar obligations lo samme Ol th i, and woul 1 not tor 
the world have them take any thing personal from us. (Vout utter that 
expressive and doleful groan; for we never attempted a pun before in 
our life, and of a verity, we execrate the practice.) Should you think, 


isa triend ol ours once remarke | ola distingt shed sermon deliv red 
not i thousand miles from this p! ice, that the © Guolalions are the best 
part of at,” you ought to be thanklul that we have not oc upl d the 
whole Space with our own inferior language So give us some little 


portion of your gratitude for this, if for nothing else. 


If we ever conceived an affection for a man by reading his works, 
ithas been while perusing the delightful productions of Hood. ‘Tom 
llood! thou wast a glorious fellow—every inch of thee. ‘The acquaint- 
ance of Coleridge and Cary and Allan Cunningham ; thou wast “ the 
noblest Roman of them all '” ‘The social and intimate companion of the 
*“ delicate-minded and large-heafted Charles Lamb; thou wast a con- 
genial spirit for so great a soul! Noone can read the works of Lamb 
and Hood, without perceiving a striking resembiance between the two 
men. Both seem to have been cast in the same mould, and stamped 
with the same noble traits of character. ‘The similarity exte nis to 
their early education and pursuits. Both were without the advantages 

int ow 


~ 
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of an university educ: wae Both were early immured in the counting. 
room: but day-books, and ledgers, and loug columns of figures, would 
not satisly souls of such a nature as theirs. They had too little of the 
groveling and gaim-greedy element in their composition for that, 
Both were so reserved when meeting with strangers, that at their first 
introd tion. though thes ‘ nt hours together, they could not get a 
all acquainted with each other. Hoth. too, were ardent and whole. 
profi i in their friendships, al n they were once formed. Both loved 
a social hour: and both were inveterate punsters. Lamb was old 
enough to be llood’s father ; but their attachment was like the fervil 
and enthusiastic frien Iship ol yout hh, before it has been chilled and 
withered b y long contact with a cold and heart le ‘38 world. Both pos- 
sessed a fountain within the breast, bubbling up and overflowing with 
love and good will to their fellow-men. Both had a heart “ to fe el fo: 
others’ woes.” ‘This tender feeling, this generous sy mmpathy for suffer. 
ing wherever it might exist, is strikingly displayed in most of their 
writinus 

We have nothing to say af Ilood’s comicalities ; for every or 
know thy rH, anid every one has shi ike it his Sl les over them, till his 
mner with Was mo 7 seriously Ciscomposed, But we wonder that 
Aman, sommeh the prey of ill he lth, could preserve such a ch erful 
flow of spirits; and, while pain was raching and torturing every fibre 
of his frame make “the nulliou” re uly to burst with laughter. Ay, 
he tells us, that im spite of his “ blue -and-vellow visage and attenuated 
figure he laughed himself atthe “ ¢ Hrotesqur s, and \rabesques, and droll 

Picturesques,” which his “ Good Genius conjured up” at his bidding 
Ye whe are wont to brood over your little real or fancied ills; who 
Imagine a trifling pain is surely and speedily to be followed by th 
pane of dissolution; who think when 2 littl choked that you he ar th 
death-rattle in your throat, and stick tothe belief that disease has fast. 
ened on your vitals, and will “na gang awa;” go and learn of Tom 
Hood. Consider his “ ways and be wise.” ‘Take a lesson or two | 
his * Cheertul Philosophy.” Away with the old wrinkled and ill-vis- 
aged hag of melancholy! One jolly roar of laughter will frighten 
off a whole troop of blue devils, as quickly as doth the crowing of th 
cock, the vhosts that vlide about a church-yard. 

\s a poet, Hood is far superior to Lamb. His poems are not of the 
highest class, but the ‘y are such as will be felt and loved. Some o 
them abound in what many would call low conceits ; but his conceits 
always give pleasure rather than disgust. ‘here are others entirels 
free trom this fault, though fault we ean h: irdly deem it in him; and 
we believe there is nothing more simple, natural, and truthful in our 
language, than some of his smaller poems. ‘The ‘y are the transcripts 
of the fee slings of his own heart, and his was a heart for all to love 
Read his * Retrospective Review,” and that other tender little poem 
in which he so n: aes illy calls up the scenes of e arly life. One vers 
of them 1s worth a volume of poems we could mention, though the 
author 1s ranked high among poets Many of our much admire! 
poems, are nothing but the graceful form and the beautiful drapery o 
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poetry, without the living embodiment. Without a particle of soul, they 
captuvate and charm with mere outside. We hate thes poems that 
you can’t feel as you read. They may glitter and sparkle, while 
titute of warmth and feeling. The moonbeams, trembling on the 
waters when gently rufiled by the breeze, are be wutitul, but vet cold 
A pleasant, mirthful poem, too, such as many of Hlood’s—wlich show 
hy sowu vood nature, and iInake his readers pool nature d also Is Detley 
than all the morose and misanthropic productions of a thousand By- 
rons, though fiery inspiration urge the pen, and genius leave its im- 
press on every page. 

‘That vein of exquisite feeling, running through all Tloed’s more 
serious pieces, makes us love the Thanh. lle saw men in want and 
wretchedness on every side, without having his sensibilities deadened 


or weakened in the least, as the constant sight of misery is apt to 
render them. Some of the noblest efforts of his pen we re made in 


behalf of the injured and suffering lower classes of his land bor the 


_ 


} 
UuUCS- 


poor he cherished a deep and carnest COMPassion , the 


images ol 
squalid indigence, of wasted and sorrow-stricken parents and starving 
childre n, were olten in lis mond. Tor the rich he felt no envy unle SS, 
perchance, that he might be able to relieve the miseries of the unfor- 
tunate, and pour the balm of joy into wounds which grief and want 
had made. Would Heaven that more such men might be found among 
his countrymen! Would Heaven that, while his heart has ceased to 
throb with pity, and is crumbling to its native dust, a thousand breasts 
mightcatch the same spirit, and glow with the same kindly feeling, the 
same warm benevolence, that beams through the character and writings 


of Thomas Hood ' 


It is very fashionable to ery down the American taste for the fine 
arts, and to say we have done nothing in them. What folly of mis- 
representation! Setting aside the works of Inman and the “ Great 
Moral Painting,’ we have half our books thickly interspersed with 
specimens, and almost.every monthly magazine is embellished with 

ree orfour of them. Our genius for the tine artsis a sortol Yankee, 
universal genius. Our versatility 1s boundless. We make upin quan- 
tty, what we lack in quality. We have just seen a specimen in 
one of the numbers of a magazine lately published in a neighboring 
city, Which is decidedly uaijue. [tis a representation of Yale Col- 
leve; and the way it is repre sented is curious—quite so. In the 
inst place, you have Colleve street running strait along in front, 

| having the Medical Colleve at “tother end.” so far, so good, 
But the College buildings, like the school-hboy’s barn belund the house, 
tre almost all drawn behind the trees; of which, by the way, there 
are hardly enough given to make so extensive a shading. All you 
can see are the steeples, and a little portion of North Middle In that 
chaste and elegant structure, the windows of the lower story are rep- 
resented as about forty feet above the surface of the cround Such 


au arrangement might be quite convenient for the Freshmen who occupy 
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the rooms, espec! lly during their first few weeks’ residence in this 
goodly * City of Elms,” but the preture does not precisely correspond 
with the reality \ buxom looking damsel (we can make nothing else 
out of the figure) is leaning quite comfortably with both elbows on the 
fence in front of the College yard; and seems to be looking wistfully 
up to the windows of South ( ollege, (w here they should be, we mean, ) 
as if to cate ha uliinpse of some one, Now we don’t know but ladies 
sometimes do this ; but we must say we never saw any of them 10 
that position ‘The most prominent figure in the foreground is a coal 
cart, often seen, we adant; but this one 1s peculiarly “ sui generis.” 
It is of the usual shape, and has a manin it, butit don’t seem to have 
anv way of getting along. ‘There are several animals standing before it 
in beautiful uregularity, itis trac; but they dun’t appear to be attached 
to it in any way, and look for all the world like the pictures of Persian 
goats in the old Geographies. ‘There are many other beauties in this 
“uncommonly elegant embellishments,” as a paper in the same city 
has styled the engravings of the magazine. 

Spe ihing of Creoes ipl s reminds us of another extensive depart- 
ment of our fine arts. We mean that of our pictorial school books. 
Hlere we are what is ¢ illed * ereat.” Dear old well-thumbed Creog- 
raphy . how did we use to study thy pictures ! ‘There were negroes 
hoeing cotton, and negroes dancing hornpipes. There were German 
ladies ploughing, Dutch ladies smoking, Swedish ladies tripping it 
merrily round the May-pole, and pretty damsels of the “ sunny south” 
ol bran e, with baskets ol vrapes upon their heads. There were the 
voluptuous beauties of Circassia, offered for sale to the highest bidder; 
and there was the picture of a Calmuck wedding, where the lady, well 


mounted, dashes off at tull speed, and the suitor is obliged to overtake 
her belure she can be his, 


tin the four-footed strife, 
for her lit » 
after to eatch him a wife, 


‘s catching a Tartar.” 


Don't say, too, that we have done nothing with the chisel. There is 
the “ star-born” eagle, on the frontof a much-admired edifice in an 
eastern city, bearing a striking resemblance to a goose with the neck 
slighty driven in. Go ito any old country church-yard, and study the 
figures chiseled on slate and sand-stone, (marble we had almost said :) 
admire the beautiful litle cherubs, with plump round faces like that ol 
a Dutch baby, and wings like those of a bat. saving the claws. Chaste 
and exquisite figures, only equaled by the quaint and beautiful epi- 
taphs now and then seen beneath you! By-the-by, we happened to 
be perusing an old volume of the Knickerbocker the other day, (that 
pleasantest of all our pleasant reading,) when we fell in with an epi- 
taph taken from a stone in the old burial-vround of this city. The 


stone was * dedicated to the memory of a Mr. and Mrs. Jones, the son- 
in-law and daughter of Governor Eaton.” It ran thus: 
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« To attend you, sir, beneath these famed «tones 


Are come your hon'd son and daughter Jor 


On each hand to repose their weary bones ” 


Good! We like to see folks show “ politeness,” as the writer well 
calls it, especially when they are just going to leave the world and 
have so little time left for it. It was but proper respect in these hum- 
ble descendants, to inform the old Gove rnor that they were coming to 
lie alongside of him. The epitaph is not quite so b 


bad as another we 
have somewhere seen. We give it according to our recollection 


* Here buried lies Mr. Job D. Strickler. 


In all Giod's ways he walked perpe ndicular.” 


Dreamy hours ' Who does not love the m? Who 1s there, Hamlet 
to the contrary notwithstanding, who would give a penny to sleep, un- 
less, * perchance, to dream’? It is lost time The man who 1s 
conscious of — during the hours of rest. will live 


i third longer 
in the same num 


ver of years, than your stolid and soulless lump of 
breathing clay, who sleeps as il he had no idea ol ever W aking What 
prodigies of valor have we performed in our dreams?) What‘ hair- 
breath ‘scapes’ have we experienced! We have engaged a whole 
ambush of hideous, grinning Indians, and fought them with a courage 
of which we should probably have been destitute, in any other cireum- 
stances. We have been riddled again and again with their bullets, 
and felt nothing but a queer tickling sort of a sensation as they were 
going through; much like what one feels in his throat when swallow- 
ing cherries whole. We have been hurled down steep and ragged 
precipices, without experiencing the least inconvenience ,; and have 
fullen any distance through space, W ithout having any reason to “ curse 
Sir Isaac Newton for inventing gravitation.” Lut we never could run 
the first Step. We have tried it oiten > but somehow or other our pedal 
propellers would never get us under headway. ‘There was always 
some fault in the machinery, so that we couldn't make it “go off.” It 
is rather unpleasant to see half a dozen fiendish looking shapes coming 
ter you, and apparently bent on having you blood, and you all the 
while unable to stir an inch. We have been in that situation more 
than once. But there is pleasure in waking and finding that “lo! at 
was but a dream.” Not to physical exploits only have our dreamy 
det ds been confined. We have done ” upwards ol conside rable” in 
the intellectual. We have electrified vast audiences with our elo- 
quence, in a way that would have quit astonished Tully and him who 
“shook the arsenal’ to boot. ‘Though no one will accuse us of being 
& poet in our waking hours, yet in our dreams we have ridden Pegasus 
tantivy, without curb or saddle, but with mighty long spurs ; and have 
drank whole bucket-fulls of Castalia’s inspiring fountain. With the 
greatest ease and celerity have we composed poems, more gorgeous 
and splendid than the description of that “ sunny pleasure-dome with 





‘oe 
~~ 
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caves of ice.” which Kubla Khan decreed in Xanadu ; but unlike Cole. 
ridge, we never had the knack of writing them down when we waked 
That “vague and dim recollection,” which we are told came upon him 
before he had time to write out the whole poem he had dreamed, a). 
ways came upon us at the very instant we were rubbing our eyes; and 
we could never recollect the first line when we were sufficiently 
awake to get our pen and paper , 

As a veneral thing, we believe there is pleasure in dreaming ; unless. 
perchance, you eat hot atiles the last thing betore retiring to rest, or 
rather to unrest, as it usually proves in that case. We do not say that 
there is no pleasure in sleeping without being conscious of dreaming. 
but we think we don’t know very much about it at the time. — In this 
very thing, however, the pleasure perhaps hes. Iynorance, the poe: 
would have us infer, is sometimes bliss. 


“And if ignorance be indeed a bliss, 
What blessed tenorance equals this, 


To steep, and not to know it es 


But to one with a light stomach, a clear head, and a quiet conscience 
dreams come like visitants from the spirit-land, hovering over and 
whispering with sweet etherial voices in his ear. Like so many little 
“dainty Ariels,” they love to flit around his pillow, and with their ain 
music soothe and charm his soul. ‘They love to unfold to his en- 
chanted sight, more beautiful and glorious prospects than the waking 
eye is able to behold. ‘They cheer the hapless sons of want with 
yollen visions. They pieture to the wan and emaciated victim of dis- 
ease the grees ticlds and the shady groves, where in health he used 
to walk and sp ‘with lis mates, and make him again as blithe of lim) 
and strong of fra. a those by-gone days. 

But day-dreams we most especially affect ; those sweet and del: 
cious reveries in which we love to indulge; when the soul seems freed 
from its prison-louse of clay, and roves abroad unfettered and uncon- 
fined by the matter-of-fact world surrounding us. We love to yield to 
that pleasing unconsciousness of present and material things, and 
revel for awhile in the bright worlds which faney forms and peoples 
for iteelf, ‘Tell us not, ye cold and abstruse reasoners in Mental Phi- 
losopliy,—ye double-distilled essences and concentrated quintessences 
of pure inte llect,—that the habit of revery is dangerous. ‘Tell us not 
that it will give a distaste for all useful and necessary pursuits, and 
unfit one tor the daily duties of life's sterner work. Tell us not that 
in time this habit will gain supreme control over us, and that we caw 
then derive no pleasure from objects as they really exist ; that we cai 
not descend from the airy and giddy ideal where fancy has borne us, 
to the groveling pursuits of this lower earth, without being dissatistiec 
and disgusted with our lot. Such may be the effect upon some minds . 
but those are too weak and inefficient to be fit for anv thing else 
There are very few injured by an occasional revery, save those who 
are voll of power to think, and energy to do the deeds of men. De- 
prive us not, then, of this delicious enjoyment. When oppressed with 
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irassing toils and vexed with carking cares, nt will revive our sink- 
ing energles, and vive us hew life and spirit. W he n trouble ‘s come, 
and the heart groweth weary and sick of the world, it will be our 
sweet and soothing antidote. ‘These reveries are a sort of re laxation 
io the mind, which enables it to return to its active employments with 
renewed vigor. : 

1) \ ire ins are sources ol unt illoye d ple: isure, W h itever m: ty be s: ud 
of their usefulness ; and we have no mind to throw 
tire! lv, which is to be had so easily. ‘ 


nothing, and no charges for delivery ; which is more than can be s nid ol 
most of our gratifications. Hail hen, 


away ple sure cn- 
It is a commodity you can get for 


ye welcome visitants' Come 
with your troop of fairy forms, all flitting round my head, as bright and 
beautitul as that curling wreath of smoke, 


which gent ly floateth up- 
ward, now melteth into air. But sultly ; 


we have betr ived ourselves. 
We did not mean to have it known we ever indulged in the weed. and 


have tned to keep it under the rose; though we fear we have been 


sometimes suspected. We own it manfully, and stand convicted by 
our oWn COnIessION, 


* 7 love it, TD love it, and who shall dare 


Toe hi le me tor loving’ age ul cigar? 


Shade of Sir Walter Raleigh! Couldst thou revisit this earth and 


take a flying trip through every civilized country, how wouldst thou 


he elated to behold the influence thou hast exerted on the human race ' 
Faust, with his boasted ivention of printing, could hardly be compared 


with thee' Though a thousand steam- presses a throwing off their 
reehing volumes to supply the demand of the reading public, yet vol- 


‘ 


umes of smoke more fragrant than the spicy breeze of Araby. are 
daily ascending as incense to thee! A quaint old writer, who went 
out in one of Raleigh’s ill-fated expeditions, thus discoursethon the plant 

The ‘re is an he rb, whic h is sowe “d apart by ltse lt, and is calle d by 
the inhabitants yppouoe. ‘The Spaniards generally call it tobacco. 
The leaves thereof being dried, they use to take the fume or smoke 
thereof by sucking it through pipes into their stomach and head, from 

whence it purgeth superfluous fleame and other gross humors, and 
openeth all the pores and passages of the body ; by which means the 
use thereof not only prese ‘rveth it from obstructions, but also, if any 
be, in short time breaketh them; whe ‘reby their bodies are notably 
preserved in health. We ourselves, during the time we were there, used 
to suck it in the same manner, as also since our return, and have found 
many rare and wonderful experiences of its virtues, of which the re- 
lation would re quire a volume of itselt.”—Ay, and we do also “ suck” 
'. However, as Lamb said in a letter, we “ design to give up smok- 
ing, but have not yet fixed on the equiv: alent vice * One thing is cer- 
‘an; we shall never take the “ guid pro quo,’ as he says—for chewing 
we do eschew and abominate most heartily. We have no wish to 
mg the condemnation of those who “roll sin as a sweet morsel under 
he tongue ;” which last expression clergymen pretty gene rally give as 
a peices. vad from Scripture, though we never could find any thing of it 
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in our edition When taken in that way only, can it be properly called 
‘filth of the mouth.” Ot smoking Sinners Wwe had rather be with St 
Paul. the chief, than yield to the other vice. We prefer to see our 
sin in the form of a delicious, delicately tapering roll; and when it 
wasteth and consumeth slowly aWayv before our eyes, we have the 
happy consciousness of obeying the injunction,—to “purge u with 
fire.” 


—————— 


Avain have we thrown ourself into the old arm-chair in that especial 
eornct of ours, (we Aare acorner, dear reader, wherein we sit when we 
wish our pleasantest fancies to cluster round us,) and indulged in another 
revery. ‘The glorious dreams of the future—those airy castles of the 
imavination—though they burst as quickly as the bright and gorgeous 
bubbles we used to blow and send dancing off in the sunbeams, are 
still enchantingly beautiful while they last. ‘They have at this time 
given way to the recollections of the past. Visions of our boyhood 
scenes have been floating belore the mind. Cheerful and sunny hours, 
when the spirits were licoht and the heart bounded like the cork from 
a ( Hearn posal me bottle: would that ve might come again! Days ol 
sportive and careless childhood, when tears were chased away by 
mirth, and the “bitter shower that sorrow sheds” had never gushed 
from our eyes—ve are gone tore ver! 

Commend me to one ol those good, old-fashioned, time-honored, 
New England sort of things, yelept “ district schools,” as a place to 
learn laughter on the “ high-pressure” system. Pen up forty or fifty 
reckless boys and fun-loving girls in one small square room, with seats 
arranged round on all sides and the teacher in the centre, for the ex- 
press purpose of allowing one half of the school to play pranks behind 
his back while hus attention is lire cted to the other half—which makes 
avery desirable and instructive contrast—and if you don’t find frolic, 
we have no correct apprehension of the term. [In such a place have we 
passed our merriest hours. ‘There we traded jack-knives, and gambled 
with pins “heads and pints.” There we learned our first rudiments 
In markmanship with the pop-gun. ‘There we loaded the master’s pipe 
with powder, (the liberal and christian custom of allowing a teacher to 
smoke in school alter dinner, was in vogue then,) and watched him as 
he tulted back in his chair, whifling away with the utmost gravity and 
complacency while the “ first class” were reading, till an unexpected 
volume of smoke, witha sprinkling of flame and a little louder puff than 
usual, caused him to elevate his inferior extremities ina way decidedly 
inelegant, and to test the consistency of the posterior portion of his 
cranium upon thi spacious stone hearth before the fire. It was in 
such a place that we learned to laugh at any thing and every thing, 
save ‘old age and religion,” . , 

But when the master began to pick up his books, as he was wont 
just before closing school, and consign them to bis drawer in the old 
vaken and battered table, every foot would be ready for a spring over 
the desk, and every voice for a shout that Stentor might have envied. 
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Joyously the whole troop sallied forth; in winter to our snow-forts 
and skating-ground,—in summer to the flowery fields, tw chase the fairy 
butterfly, or catch some vagrant bee in our cap and whirl him round 
the head, ull he was practically instructed in the doctrine of the centri- 
petal and centrifugal forces. Butoh! the burst of glee with which 
we hailed our Saturday holidays. With a pin tortured into a shape 
analogous to that of a fish-hook, a bit of twine, and a rod cut from the 
first clump of bushes, would we trudge gailv along by the side of the 
streams, and—frighten the fishes. If we caught one, it was a theme 
of boasting for the next month. Never till our dying day shall we 
forget our intense excitement and delight in taking our first trout. Ga- 
zing on the golden-spotted thing of beauty, as it Jay gasping on the 
grass at our feet, the spirit mounted within us, and we felt—the man. 
We have caught hundreds since, but that eager glowing pleasure never 
came again with its first intensity. 

It alters the case materially to be a teacher in such a school as we 
have described, whereof we have had some little experience. It is 
not very pleasant, nor calculated to soothe one’s ruflled fee lings very 
much, to have the back of your head pelted with white beans and 
hickory-nuts, while you are flogging a huge, two-fisted, cow-hide- 
hooted lad of sixteen for a like offence. Nor when you make a spring 
at some new transgressor on the “ back seat,” is it particul uly avreea- 
ble or encouraging to stumble over some half-dozen little urehins in 
petticoats, sent there for the sole purpose of being * out of their mothers’ 
way, and thus be brought up, or rather down, on all-fours, to the infinite 
diversion of the whole school. We once Visited a friend who was 
engaged in this delightful occupation, and, looking over his books, we 
discovered in one of them a half-sheet, scribbled over with something 
whereof each line began with a capital, showing, it was meant for 
verse. On closer examination, it proved to be a villainous parody of 
those exquisite verses, which Cowper has “ put into the mouth” of that 
lonely, ship-wrecked sojourner on the island of Juan Fernandez. It 
was thus headed: “ Verses supposed to be written by a poor-devil- 
student away from college, during his engagement in a district school.” 
We give the first stanza. 


I am master of all I survey, 
My right not a bey dare dispute ; 
From the table all round o'er the seats, 
I am lord of the dunce andthe dolt. 
O school-teaching! where are the charms 
That others have seen in thy face’ 
Better dwell in a Bedlam’s alarins, 
Than reign in this scull-pounding place 
We have more of the same, but—* nuff said.” In mercy we for- 
car. 


VOL. XL. oy 
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We are not going to descant at large on the charms of the budding 
and opening Spring, as is usual at this time. — In sooth, we are not 
particularly enraptured with the season, taking it * for all in all.” We 
are then periodically visited with our portion of the “ ills that flesh is 
heir to,” in the shape of colds, agues, and that execrable pain in the mas- 
ticatory oreans, which Burns, with more truth than propriety of expres- 
s10n, culls the “ hell o’ a’ diseases.” Ay, we can well say with him,— 

* My curse upon thy venom d etang, 
That shoots my tortured gums alang ; 
And thro’ my lugs gies mony a twang, 

Wi’ guawing vengeance ; 
‘Tearing my nerves wi bitter pang, 


Like racking engines !* 


If we affect any of the vernal period, it is only the pleasant days of 
the “merry month of May.” There is some little pleasure in a country 
excursion then. A poet in another institution thus rhapsodizes. 


“Tis wondrous fine, |} calculate, 
To eit upon an oak ; 
And hear ten thousand bull-frogs join 


In one almighty croak !” 


“Jam satis.” Enough already \ pleasant vacation to you, 
brethren, one and all; and plenty of laughing and bright-eyed cou- 
sins to hiss and flirt with. ‘They are just the creatures for kissing. 
You don’t have to bite it off and dodge back before you have fairly 
tasted it, for fear of a tingle in your ear; but they will allow you 
to take it in “ link-ed-sweet-ness-long-drawn-out,” as the man said of 
his canine sausages. Kind reader, fare thee well! 


TO ——. A REPLY. 
And now it rankles in my breast, 
| And with my blood 't is warm ; 


And pressed her fingers, white as snow, \h! who hath robbed me of my rest’ 
Upon the silken strand: 


Roguish Eros gave his bow 


Into a | aly's hand, 


Ah! who shall heal my harm’ 


Then playfully the lady drew They say, who've acen the little hand 


| ‘That wrought me all this wo, 
The lovliest lady in the land 

Is she who twang'd the bow : 
She's kind, they say, as she is fair, 


The arrow to its head: 
With careless ain, but all too true, 
That fatal arrow sped : 


And generous as she's pure ;— 


Wilt anowe rmy unapoke “prayer, 
And, Lady, work my cure? 





NAMES. 


“ What's in a name’ that which we call a rose, 
By any other name would smell as sweet.” 


Sucn was the language of Shakspeare’s Juliet. And Shakspeare 
seems to us to have exercised all his usual prudence, in ascribing this, 
at best doubtful sentiment, to Juliet. Juliet, as he painted her, was a 
jove-sick damsel, lamenting that so trivial a circumstance, as the name 
ot her lover, should be the only great barrier to their union. She was 
sighing with all love’s fureur, in anticipation of the stern refusal, which 
that haughty Capulet, her father, would make to an alliance with the 
house of Montague. In the full phrenzy of her passion she cried,— 
“Tis but thy name, that is myenemy; * * . What's in a 
nme’? * * * QO! Romeo, doff thy name; and for that name, 
which is no part of thee, take all myself.” 

With due deference now to Shakspeare’s almost inspired knowledge 
of human nature, we are willing to admit the entire appropriateness of 
such aspeech toa maiden of Julet’s years and in Julet's circumstances. 
lsut separate from her, or as a sentiment by itself, her words were grossly 
false. Nor can we believe, knowing the general wisdom and learning 
of the ladies of Shakspeare’s days, that even this beauty of * fair Verona,’ 
Juliet herself would, in a less excited mood, have given to such thoughts 
utterance. Indeed, but a moment previous she had eloquently declared 
the importance of a name. “ What's ina name?!” There's every 
thing. There’s wealth and friends and power. Our world itself is 
but a mass of names, and from these very names derives its value. 
“What's in a name?” Go, ask that pale and care-worn author, up- 
rooting in his agonies the few hairs that straggle on his thinly-covered 
temples, in search among them, as it would seem, of a ttle for his 
unpublished papers. Let him repeat to you with ready memory, the 
thousand and ten thousand books consigned to hopeless obloquy by 
their ill-chosen names; and in the face of such testunony as this, be 
still a disbeliever, if you can, of the mighty value of a name. In truth, 
we know not but that this choice of name may be the most diflicult of 
all the author's tasks. Dickens, whom all of us, as much as we may 
censure or lament his injudicious attack upon America and Amert- 
cans, are still ready to admit to be possessed of pyreat and peculiar 
talents, has been singularly happy in the choice of names for his 
books and his characters, and if we think aright, to this may owe 
nota little of his wide-spread popularity. We cannot by any possi- 
bility explain in what the charm consists ; but there is for us “ magic in 
the sounds” of Weller, or Pickwick, or ‘Tupman, or Snodgrass, or 
Winkle. ‘The very names of these immortal, personages, (and that they 
are or rather shall be immortal, there can be no manner of doubt; for in 
what reader’s mind we would ask can their memory ever die ’) their very 
names we say speak, and explain their several distinct characters. And 
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not alone in the “ Pickwick Papers,” but, in like manner, in any of the 
other equally meritorious works of Mr. Dickens, we shall find the same 
pleasant feature as prominent. One of our own countrymen too, 
Washington Irving, to whom we need apply no complimentary epithet, 
,088Css8es IN an equal deyree the same happy talent. ' 

Who, that has ears, las never taken delight in pronouncing again and 
avain, for his own gratification, the expressive and euphonious appella- 
sien yiven to our lakes, our rivers, and our lands, by the poor and simple 
Indians’? We have often wondered at that strange, and to us almost 
unaccountable taste, which apparently can prefer the harsh sounds of 
our own language, to the soft and musical names in the Indian. And 
in our speculations on the matter, we have often asked ourselves, could 
it have been Taste which wrought the change? Ah! no, it was 
something else. Perhaps it was, that the first settlers of our country, 
who made these lamentable changes, who possessed these singular pref. 
erences, to their shame be it spoken! wished to destroy every memento 
of that once noble race, who were the innocent victims of their treach- 
ery and their cruelty. But heaven be praised, the attempt was vain. 
«“ Their name is on our waters, and we cannot wash it out.” 

The fault lies not so much in the world’s theory upon this point of 
names, as in the world’s practice. Most men, when fairly tested, will 
acknowledge to the full extent all that we may urge upon the im- 
portance and the beauty of a name ; nay more, discontent perchance 
with acknowledgment alone, may even so far forget themselves as fora 
moment to grow rapturous, and throw off their little temporary enthusi- 
asm ina few stanzas of very loving poetry. Most men we have said, for 
we would not include in our remark that sweet-tempered class of men, 
who blessed themselves with ill-starred names, would insist that there 
is nothing especial in aname. That one name is, “as fair, or doth 
become the mouth as well, or is as heavy,” as another. Who would 
tell us, in their zeal, that a Wiggins could have led to victory, as suc- 
cessfully as a Washington, and could have lived as green and glorious 
in the hearts of his countrymen! Poor misguided men! we pity them. 

But it is the world’s practice that is wrong. A bad divine, it follows 
not its own preaching. We have often been amazed, as we have fol- 
lowed with our eyes the young couple, the father and the mother, as 
up the long church-aisle they bore in a very graceful or very graceless 
manner, to the baptismal font, their first-born child, the centre of their 
future hopes, perhaps their future joy, we have often been amazed, we 
repeat, at the impudence, the effrontery, the shamelessness with which 
they would brand their boy with a bad, ill-omened name. Again and 
again, in our amazement, we have tried to divine their reason for the 
name, Was it a suggestion of their double tastes? Could it be such! 
Could two persons be su much at fault in taste as this’? Or was it an 
involuntary exhibition, a violent out-burst of the glowing patriotic 
feelings, that throbbed the parents’ breasts; a slight tribute which 
they would thus pay, by the adoption of his name for their heir, to one of 
those heroes of their adoration who had fought and died, ay, possibly, 
and bled in their country’s cause ? Oh! ill-directed patriotism! Appeay, 
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ye modern Cwesars, ye Catos, and ye Bonapartes, and tell what mill-stones 
to your necks, these mighty names have been.' And is it religious zeal, 
that impels them again to the choice of an odd Scripture name or two 
for their offspring? Oh! how much better for the cause they love, were 
such zeal differently displayed, in christian benevolence and christian 
charity, perhaps. And yet the reason, which we are in search of, may 
be none of these. It may be, and probably in most cases is sheer thought- 
lessness. Parents little think, at the altar, of the future importance of 
yood or bad names to their children. ‘They are willing to load them 
with one, two, three, or four, as their whims suggest, to the utter dis- 
regard of taste, euphony, sense, ay, every thing, for “ What's in a 
name” ? Ah! what a load has that poor knight to bear, whose parents 
dubbed him “ N. Bonaparte Smith”! How much better than all these 
far-sought, high-sounding epithets, are the plain and common christian 
names in daily use! Would that the world might think and act so. 
But a truce to this trifling. Reader, Adieu. 


ELOQUENCE. 


FasHionaBLe as it has been of late years to decry eloquence, we 
are glad to believe that a better opinion of its true worth is rapidly 
guining ground. Men have become convinced that it is something 


more than an empty sound—*a trick of the schools.” Strange that such 
an idea of it should ever have been entertained! Strange that men of 
broad and enlightened views should ever have formed a contemptible 
opinion of this noble and desirable acquirement! Strange, too, that 
while the power of close and vigorous thought has always been con- 
sidered of the highest importance, so little attention has been given 
to what is of equal importance—the power of expressing that thought, 
ina clear, forceful, and pleasing manner ! 

Eloquence, what is it? What is that power by which one mind 
may enchain ten thousand others, and hold men “ fixed and motionless,” 
is by a spell? What is it, which sends the blood shivering along its 
courses; which makes the heart leap, and the eye sparkle with in- 
tensest lustre? What is it, which sways with such a potent influence 
assembled multitudes ; which hushes to a sudden calm the waves of 
contending passion, and anon lashes them into a tenfold fury? It is 
eloquence, we know ; but it is easier to fee! than describe it. All who 
have listened to an eloquent man ; who have watched the speaker’s 
countenance as the workings of his soul were successively pictured 
there ; who have marked the lightning of his eye, and caught the words 
as they fell hot and glowing from his lips ; all these have felt its in- 
fluence. ‘They could not, perhaps, define their emotions ; they could 
not tell what it was that produced the impression upon them. It might 
not have been the intonations of the voice—it might not have been any 
peculiarity of manner or gesture ; but something had fixed their atten- 
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tion, and wrought up their minds to the highest pitch of excitemen 
We are often truly told, that the great secret of the power lies in this: 
the speaker himself first possesses that deep feeling, that lively inter. 
est in his subject, which he wishes to awaken in his auditors. With. 
out this, he will produce little more eflect than a marble statue. Let 
his tones be ever so rich and well-varied, let his action be ever so 
graceful ; unless his own syinpathies are deeply enlisted in his cause. 
there will be no eloquence. ‘There is no such thing as acquiring it by 
study and practice merely: one may thus become a ready, fluent 
speaker, but without the grand requisite before mentioned, he will nox 
be eloquent, in the ordinary acceptation of the term. When, and only 
when, he has a warm and earnest interest in his subject—when the 
sentiments he would enforce on others have been drawn from the depths 
ot his own soul—when his thoughts come crowding thick and fast ip 
the intensity of his own feelings ; then are witnessed the highest ex- 
hibitions of eloquence. 

We would not overrate the importance of eloquence ; but when we 
recollect the weariness with which we have endured the dull and 
spiritless efforts of some of our public speakers, and the intense pleas- 
ure we have felt in listening to others, we cannot help feeling tha 
eloquence has no little importance. Were it of no farther use than to 
contribute to the rational enjoyment of mankind, its value would still 
be great. ‘lhe man who adds to the real happiness of his fellows, 
does not live in vain. ‘The eloquent man is that one. As he rises to 
address an intelligent assembly, every breath is hushed, every counte- 
nance beams with eager expectation, every eye is fixed on that single 
form, as it stands erect before them. ‘The first tones of his voice fall 
like a charm on every ear; and as he proceeds, his soul warming and 
rising with his subject, thrill after thrill of delight runs like an electric 
spark through all his audience. At some more than wonted burst of 
eloquence, every face is lighted up, and every eye is sparkling with 
pleasure. As he touches some sympathetic cord, as he calls up some 
stirring association, every heart glows with fiery feeling ; and thus he 
goes on, “* wielding at will” the whole assemblage, till, at his close, 
one general burst of applause breaks from every lip, and all go away 
with « feeling of satisfaction that they have been there. Say not the 
eloquent man is of little importance to society. 

What is the true aim of eloquence? It is to impress truth with 
greater power on the minds of men. In truth’s grand conflict against 
error, should it ever be enlisted. In behalf of injured and suffering 
humanity, should it ever be heard. Our state of society is such, that 
there are always opportunities for its exercise, in enforcing correct 
sentiments and moulding public opinion. It may be instrumental i 
creating a thirst for knowledge—political, moral, and scientific. Not 
only should it be found in the pulpit and at the bar, but in the public 
lyceum and lecture room, and wherever men may gather for instruc: 
tion. But truth, it may be said, stands in no need of such an auxiliary. 
It 1s of itself powerful. It is of itself attractive. It needs not this 
gaudy drapery of words, this glittering tinselry of ornament, to secure 
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a ready reception. It needs no meretricious finery—no daubine 
with rovge—to give it grace and beauty. But that truth is rendered 
more attractive when united with eloquence, all the experience of the 
past has taught us. ‘Truth will come forth in some dress or other, and 
if not clothed with the graces ol speech, it is very apt to appear in the 
other extreme of roughness and uncouthness. Eloquence, we maintain, 
is the natural garb of truth. When thus arrayed, it becomes doubly 
wractive. If we despise and cast it aside, we rob truth of half its 
charms. We shall then too often find, that unsightly and loathsome 
error, creeping into the garb we have spurned aw ay, wall rather tind 
favor in the eyes of men, and draw them over to its standard. What 
if truth is powerful? The rough and shapeless block of marble is 
strong, just hewn from the quarry ; but who would use it in that state 
w decorate the front of an edifice? The chisel must first do its work ; 
and it rises a chaste, beautiful, and symmetrical column. 

‘The importance of eloquence is too little felt by professional men. 
Though the pulpit and the bar are considered its peculiar field, not one 
man intwenty who engage in professional life, can be called truly elo- 
quent. ‘There is enough, in both professions, to make almost any one 


eloquent, Who possesses ordinary powers. At the bar, men are thrown 


upon the arena of strife ; they are brought into collision with each 
other; their energies are roused, their sleeping faculties awakened, 
aud the whole man summoned up to the contlict. ‘The weapons of 
ugument—the keen retort and cutting sarcasm—are sharpened to a 
tenfold degree. ‘This struggle for the mastery of an opponent—this 


grapple of mind with mind, develops powers in a wonderlul manner. 
Bright sparks of genius and eloquence are struck out by the collision. 
The nature of the preacher's subject, the great interests which he sets 
forth, are enough to make every one who feels them eloquent. It is 
essential to his success. Why was Whitefield so successful a preacher’ 
lt was that burning eloquence of his, those lips, touched by a “live 
coal” from Heaven’s altar, that made him the man he was. Other 
preachers may have had as deep and sincere piety, who have produced 
litle effect. Take one other instance. Massillon, the great French 
preacher, was one of those who had broken loose from the ordinary 
‘rammels of pulpit speaking. He always made preparation, but never 
real written sermons. We are told that his thoughts seemed to occur 
on the instant, and kindle into language. Such was the effect he pro- 
duced, that one describing it thus remarks: “ The theatre was forsaken 
while the church was crowded; the court forgot their amusements to 
attend the preacher; and his spirit-controlling accents drew the monarch 
irom his throne to his feet, stopped the impetuous stream of dissipa- 
ion, and compelled the mocking world to listen.” It is sometimes said, 
that the pulpit is not the proper place for eloquence—that the great 
interests of religion are little aided by the excitement of men’s pas- 
sions. The eloquence of the pulpit, we know, is often abused. We 
Wish not to see one kind of eloquence there, which is sometimes ex- 
hibited. We wish to see no foppish, aflected graces there. Aye, we 
‘ave seen men in the sacred desk, “ playing such fantastic tricks before 
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high heaven, as would make angels weep.” _ Let sacred eloquence be 
ate to the important truths with which it deals ; otherwise, i: 
ject which it should ever have in view. 


appropri 
cannot accomplish the ol 


A TRIP TO THE SHOALS. 


New Iawpsuree, every body knows, is the Switzerland of America: 
but that, with only eighteen miles of sea-coast, she possesses one of 
the finest harbors in the world, and a shore unsurpassed in wildness and 
beauty, is not, perhaps, so notorious. Forsaking, then, the beaten 
yaths, that wind among her mountain scenes, let us stroll together by 
- sea-side and launch upon the adjacent waters. Peradventure we 
may glean some stray shells, to lay on the shelf of memory—something 
to please and amuse us. 

Come with me, then, to the staid old town of Hampton. Its old- 
fashioned people, superannuated gecse and antiquated, square-pewed 
meeting-house, with pulpit and sounding-board like a wine-glass under 
a saucer,—these and many other fingers, pointing to the past, will 
tickle such of you as are haters of innovations ; meanwhile the lovers 
of improvement may find consolation in the painted fence, and new 
raised side-walk, that bound the park-like street. And yet, the paint 
is to preserve the same old railing; the side-walk, a concession extorted 
by thin-shod visitors. ‘The good towns-people still walk, as their 
fathers did, in cow-paths and cart-tracks, brushing, with well-greased 
cow-hide, the morning dew from the gossamer spider’s web. In their 
view, a side-walk is neither beautiful nor useful; bnt, what is worse 
than all, it is a sad encroachment on the common geese-pasture, 

In this old-fashioned neighborbood | would leave all sticklers for the 
good old ways. nce settled down in the country inn, they need fear 
no innovation to stir the dust of antiquity about their ears, for many 3 
year to come. But the rest, who believe in the advancement of soci- 
ety, and wish to enjoy it, improved by a century of progress, will come 
with me to the other end of the town. ‘Ten minutes ride through the 
shaded street, round the corner and over the marsh, has brought us 
into anew world,—to a fashionable watering place. On and around s 
projecting head-land, very appropriately ycleped “ Great Boar's Head,” 
are clustered three or four “ Hotels.” Bowling Alleys, Baths, Swings, 
Horse sheds and all the appurtenances of such comfortable establisb- 
ments, are grouped around in beautiful disorder. Arrived at the aper 
of the Head, we enter the King of Hotels, and look about for comfort. 
It must be found in apartments, spacious, airy and almost unfurnished, 
save with living chattels, noisy children, mothers, maids and nurses. 
The Register lies open on the stand, and the officious landlord tenders 
us the pen. Hero are names of all degrees in length and title, 
in the margin, under “ Remarks,” all sorts of Sayings, Epigrams, 
Sentiments. “An Elegy on the Death of a Goose,” penned by some 
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fair hand, we must read. It is valuable, as throwing light on the man- 
ners and customs of the natives. If there is any thing remarkable about 
them, it is their love and respect for geese. They keep their streets 


jull of them, and always give them the road, in passing. ‘The “ Elegy” 


seems to Intuumate that strangers are not always SO a comiuodating. 


“The mournful fate of th poor Goose 
Good people all lament ; 
Whose only fault it was to choose, 


The way a parson went 


“ Now Geese on foot, wher'er vou stalk, 
Pray, take this warning kind ; 
And when with mounted Geese you walk, 
Be sure to go behind 


While we have been pondering the fearful tragedy, which cut off 
this unoflending biped in the midst of his days, and ‘occasioned this 
allecting tribute to his memory, movements have been going on about 
us, betokening something of unusual interest, ‘Troops of gaily dressed 
and smiling maidens,—attending swains in ecstacy, — are issuing from 
the idle hives. ‘ We are going to the Shoals, sir; won't you go with 
us?’ She is a pretty school-girl, and, for a wonder, has no brother, 
cousin, none to stand her cavalier. | have nothing else to do—1 shall do 
nothing else. When | come back, you shall have the story of the trp. 

At anchor, off the snout of Great Boar's Head, that sunny August 
morning, you might plainly see a little flat-bottomed sloop, looking, for all 
the world, like a swill-tub for the aforesaid snout. Whatever may have 
been her original design, she had now a responsible oflice to perform. 
Her deck had been newly scoured, and all traces of her former occu- 
pation (if such as we conjectured) had been carefully removed. She 
was fast receiving her living cargo, from the fishing-boats that formed 
her communication with the shore. 

Reader, wert thou ever on the rolling deep! didst ever know 
the bliss of feeling as though you wanted to, when you couldn't; and 
then have the satisfaction of doing it, when you'd rather not! then 
canst thou imagine much, that cannot be described. ‘The short pas- 
sage, in the rollicking little boat, has done wonders. Faces long and 
white, give outward form to qualms and twinges, more deeply seated. 
Scarce one can set foot firmly on the deck ; for, in each mind's eye, 
there is something to step over, and disappointment, grievous to bear 
up under, follows every lofty step. Disappointed thus, at the very out- 
set, many would return; but our boatmen, like Charon, carry freight 
only one way. What a prospect for a pleasure excursion ! All sick 
of their fun before setting out. 

But as none returned to tell the tale, the unsuspecting victims con- 
unued to press on, until there was no longer room to receive them. 
More than three score of human beings were thus huddled together in 
this little coaster, ere all hands were mustered to get under weigh. 
With a vast deal of heaving and tugging, ou the part of all hands, 
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(three men and a boy, including skipper and cook,) the anchor came to 
the head. the clumsy boom swung round, and our tub began to mow 
ir the water. 

— is, more or less, the creature of circumstances. While our 
vessel lay, sluggishly rolling with every wave, leaning lazily on her 
anchor, we were listless, too; the general apathy was broken in upon, 
only when some luckless wight, more desperate than the rest, woul 
charve for the rail, to amuse himself with, what Major Jones calls, 
“ cascading it into the sea.” But, now, all is motion, in the right way 
The little coaster skips merrily on, close-hauled and every thing draw. 
ing. Adieu, to the prosy land. She is bounding into the very region 
of poetry, alive with happy hearts, all impatient for the ocean's ro- 
mance. ‘The cooling breeze draws its keen edge across our faces ; our 
breath springs out to meet it; our hearts bound ; our tongues ar 
loosed ; we are full of life and happiness. 

| say we. Perhaps you would like to know a little more about us 
The gentleman in rusty black is an enthusiast ; no wild, erratic genius, 
either ; but a sober, reasonable enthusiast. He is going to the Shoals 
not for pleasure; he pursues nothing so undefined and fleeting. ly 
seeks the good of his fellow-men. We are to leave him on th 
Islands, with his store of ‘Tracts and Bibles and instruction, for thy 
poor neglected fishermen. He says he will stay and preach to them 
a while, and then go where he can do more good. In this way, they 
tell us, he spends his time and substance, going about doing goo! 
Surely he is an enthusiast. His companion, pro tem., is quite av- 
other sort of a person, ‘There is a general look of benevolenc: 
about them both; but, farther than this, they do not resemble each 
other. ‘The missionary has energy in his face and frame ; his com- 
panion is rather aman of weight. He considers this a tolerable sor 
of 2 world to live in, if one has mind to take it easy. You would 
know him for a country parson. He is here, because there is no pat- 
ticular need of him elsewhere ; and, incidentally, he is having a goo! 
time, and taking care of a small detachment of his flock. Of cours, 
he is provided with an umbrella, a couple of lemons, and a power! 
smelling-bottle. So much for our clergy. I amvery happy to be abi 
to present them to you; for, it is always well, on such excursions, ‘0 
have two or three professedly good men along ; they are indispensi\’ 
in cases of emergency. ‘They are not, therefore, out of place, at all 
lhe larger portion of our party holds the profession in special estimatio: 
Most of us are taking measures, calculated to put their services in requ: 
sition. Indeed, you will rarely find an unmarried lady, arrived © 
the age of discretion, who does not entertain the profoundest reverenc 
for the minister. Wife-seekers, too, generally evince for him a transitory 
respect. ‘I'hat our party consists mainly of such, marriageable ladies 
with their counter-parts of the other sex, is plain to be seen, The 
prevailing air of affectation shows it. Unable to reach the chief en! 
of their being in the way nature marked out for them, they are deter: 
mined to strike out a new path, that will lead them straight to matt: 
mony. See that portly farmer's daughter, trying to languish down © 
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the taste of the exquisite little specimen of citydom, in her shadow ' 
And mark, how gallantly he sports the little affectation of a moustache ; 
with what a pompous air he peeps over his standing collar ; how firm- 
ly he holds the deck in its place, with his inflexible cane! “ My dear 
| am apprehensive that this air will prove too much for you; allow me 
to assist you to the cabin.” Letthem pass. ‘They will make a match 
of it, if mutual accommodation can effect any thing. 

‘There is more naturalness about yonder group of youngsters. ‘The 
squeamishness of some has put the rest in the way of a little rational 
amusement. Such glowing encomiums on pandowdy and pumpkin- 
pie! Such affectionate mention of clam-chowder, roast-veal and 
haked-beans ! no wonder the gathering is rapidly dispersed. 

Making observations such as these, | have wasted a (ull-grown hour, 
and wearied the patience of an invalid friend below. But | cannot 
go down, just now ; that side view is enough to make a man forget a 
score of friends. She is leaning gracefully over the rail, apparently 
absorbed in gloomy revery, her eyes bent upon the billows as they 
sink beneath the advancing prow. She is very beautiful, and she is 
all alone. ‘The spray of the surging wave floats high, to kiss her vel- 
vet cheek ; the wanton breezes play among her loosened tresses, and 
battle with the envious little hat, that would hide her classic head ; yet 
there is no watchful friend or lover by, to sce to it that the winds and 
waves do not visit her too roughly. ‘The young and fair are not often 
thus forsaken ; the veriest stranger would presume to console such 
loveliness, so sad and Jonely. 1 was always a bashful youth ; but now, 
inspired with unwonted courage, | resolved to warn this frail creature 
of her danger, though I might not hope to alleviate her sorrow. “] 
lear, my friend, that you are exposing yourself too far; this damp wind 
may give you a cold.” She turned her pensive face, with a startled 
look, as though surprised at my abruptness ; then, resuming her own 
queenly dignity, she replied: “1 don’t care; I'd as lief die one way 
as Vother; marm is so plaguy cross, there’s no living with her; she—” 
| did not hear any more, for | thought it my duty to go immediately to 
my friend in the cabin. 

When I ventured to appear again on deck, how changed, and how 
beautiful the panorama around us! we were in the very midst of the 
islands—seven huge granite rocks emergent from the ocean plain. On 
our left, (speaking after the manner of landsmen,) loomed the beacon of 
these dangerous shoals. Isolated on its foundation rock, it is girt about 
with breakers, and wholly unapproachable in stormy weather. ‘They 
tell a horrid tale of the starvation of an ill-starred keeper there. 

The lonely light-house passed, on our other hand we were gladden- 
ed with the sight of an island’s population, come down in a body, to 
greet us as we glided by. ‘There they stood, full three and twenty 
souls ; and such cheering! such waving and fluttering of light-colored 
drapery '—I cannot say white kandkerchiefs ; form and size forbid ; 
but the articles they used answered the purpose quite as well. 

We stood steadily on toward Star-Island, with its village and meet- 
ing-house in view. From every cove and cranny in the rocks, was 
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creeping a fishing-smack, bringing its red-shirted owner out to bid us 
welcome. Piloted to a sheltered spot, our gallant ship dropped anchor 
in the midst of the whole fleet. ‘The tide happened to be out just then, 
and was not expected in for some hours. llere then, was a fix. We 
must either return without a nearer view of this land of promise, and 
hungry, into the bargain, or run the risk of broken bones and soiled 
garments, in a scramble over the slimy rocks, Curiosity and hunger 
were more than a match for fear, in the breasts of nearly half the 
company. All, however, did not act as inclination prompted, for no 
one was absolutely independent. Many a gallant fellow was constrain. 
ed to stay, while our city friend departed, sorely against his will. 

The space from the sloop to the rocks was soon got over; but no 
description can do justice to the anabasis from thence ; you must im- 
agine the toils and dangers ot that weary journey, the little slips and 
accidents so laughable and provoking, the expedients devised to encour. 
age and assist the weaker sex, through that interminable waste of sea- 
weed. More slippery paths frail human virtue never trod. But good- 
natured perseverance brought us, at length, comparatively safe, to terra 
firma. 
~ And firm enough it was, too—an everlasting granite rock, entirely 
hare, except in the fissures and hollows, w here the deposit was of sul- 
ficient depth to sustain a pigmy cabbage-stalk. Had not the same 
providence, that causes rivers to low by large towns, surrounded these 
barren isles with a prolific sea, no living thing could subsist upon them 
‘The natives live almost entirely on the products of the ocean—fish and 
clams for breakfast, lobsters and fish for dinner, and fish and oysters 
for supper. All they have and are, is either fish, or something pro- 
cured in exchange for it. Fish was all they could give us to eat; all 
they had to show us was fish. 

An enterprising angler had caught the genuine sea-serpent, and 
would exhibit the creature for a few dollars. While our dinner was 
being prepared, he led us across the island to his humble cot, and, sur- 
rounded by the gaping crowd, proceeded to unveil the monstrous crea 
ture. The sail that covered it removed, such a serpent as met 
our gaze! It was a curious animal, indeed ; but as nearly related to our 
idea of his snakeship as is a toad to an alligator. Some of us began 1 
smell a fish-story ; but the old salt assured us there was no hambug 
about it—it was the “ genuine critter,”—he had chased it many a time, 
and he knew it to be the real sea-serpent, though it sometimes went by 
the name of horse-mackerel. “It’s a very fast-sailing craft, skippin’ 
along, im and out, and in and out, so’s to look sarpentine enough a little 
ways oil ; and no wonder folks think it’s a snake.” 


k'rom the exhibition we hurried to dinner; and here again | must 
leave room for your Imagination, 


* But half our heavy tnsl was done,” 


when a messenger arrived with orders to make haste and come on 
board. A thunder-storm was gathering, and we must get clear of the 


Shoals before it broke upon us. lortunately, the tide was so high 
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to allow us to take boat at the quay ; and, leaving the good inissionary 
with the Islanders, we were soon embarked again. ; 

A precious half-hour was consumed in trying to weather the rocks 
and get out, where we came in. Baffled, and forced to take another 
channel, we were barely outside of the dangerous reef, with every 
thing snug, when the dreaded squall overtook us. , 

‘The incidents that followed are by no means distinctly recollected : 
it is all wind and water, noise and motion. We were tossed and bul- 
feted about most mercilessly, till the darkness rendered it no longer 
sale to suffer it. ‘Then, we came to anchor before a fishing hamlet on 


the beach, half a league to the leeward of Boar's Head. The fearless 


seamen, guided by the lightning’s glare, shoved their boats through the 
surf, and came to take us off. 

Weary, wet, shivering and sick, we assembled on the beach that 
night, a miserable company of disappointed pleasure-seekers. 


Zz. 


QUALIFICATIONS AND AIMS OF THE HISTORIAN 


Reaper, can you endure a word upon that everlasting subject of 
History? (Here the reader is supposed, with a shudder, to reply, 
“No Sir.” Accordingly the writer proceeds.) 

History opens a wide field for investigation, for argument, for illustra- 
tion, and reflection. It has todo with facts, with cause and effect, with 
the inysterious workings of Providence. It treats of the developments 
of human nature, as Philosophy does of the resources and attributes of 
the material universe. In its widest signification, it embraces all that has 
been said, or done, or written. [tis the only teacher—speaks from the 
marble, from the canvas, from the mouldering monument—upon every 
pillar’s summit wakens a voice, sweeter than the morning music olf 
Memnon. 

The field of History, then, is the world, Who is fitted to enter it 
as High Priest of its mysteries’ It has been said, by one whose 
opinions are often adopted, that to be a really great Historian is per- 
haps the rarest of intellectual accomplishments. If we succeed in 
showing the requisites of such a character, the reason will appear ob- 
vious. It will be seen that nearly every one who has recorded the 
events of the past—the long line of “ illustrious deeds and memorable 
names,” though he has spread out for the good of his race the fruits of 
unwearied toil, of study and research, has yet tailed in some import- 
ant point to reach the maximum in his profession. For example, the 
Father of History might well be termed also the Father of Fiction. 
His tales excited interest ina simple and credulous age, and even 
now are read with admiration; but, as storehouses of fact, are 
worthless. The early epic and lyric poems it is of course untair to 
judge as Histories. Yet, though traditionary in their character, they 
were for a considerable period the only form of History. ‘They were 
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eminently adapted to inspire in the people a reverence for their ances. 
tors, and enkindle the tire of patriotism; but for the furtherance of 
any thing else than zeal—to temper ardor with knowledge, and to fit 
for the intricate labors of government, and the duties of private life, 
they were quite insufficient. The Bard could more easily rouse men 
to combat an invading toe, than promote the advancement of civiliza. 
tion and refinement, Some modern Historians, on the contrary, though 
careful to present facts correctly, yet failing to trace results to their 
causes and to elevate their style to an equality with their subject, have 
failed, too, to please and instruct. < 

We think there is, also, an extremity of skepticism as well as of 
credulity in the Historian. ‘Thus at one time the History of the regal 
yertod of ome was received as ol general authenticity, Scholars were 
blinded by reverence. It was to be expected that a reaction should 
take place. Sull, it may be questioned whether Niebuhr, in rejecting 
nearly all as tabulous, has not erred as widely as his predecessors, 
though moan Opposite direction. The dim light of tradition is potent to 
torture truth into wry, fantastic shapes, but it does not always bury it 
from the view. 

itis clear that the governing purpose of the Historian should be to 
instruct posterity by the example ol lormer ages. In examining some 
of the duties tobe performed as a means to the end, we hope to show, 
that perfection in his work demands a union of mental vigor witha 
ripe judgment, of an actwe imagination with an honest and generous 
fvart 

‘The first aim should be to present truth in its own fair proportions. 
‘There is not much temptation to falsity when the events are recent 
and known. ‘The contidence of the reader, so essential to the influ 
ence of the writer, may not be thus hazarded with impunity. But in 
proportion as the veil of oblivion has been thrown over important 
events, When facts are disputed, or stated upon questionable authority, 
there is danger that some favorite hypothesis will stand in the way of 
common honesty. One advocates the theory of popular rule; he 
finds upon record statements of its utility in ancient states, and shut- 
ting lis eyes upon proof of its ten thousand defects, virtually fortifies 
himself and others in an error of his own seeking. 

Hyut itis possible even to so present facts, as to do manifest injustice 
to an individual, or people. Nor is it necessary to this, that the writer 
studiously conceal public or private virtues. ‘There is a delicate way 
of impugning the motives, the secret springs of action, of withholding 
palliaung circumstances, that begets infinite evil. The thought is 
overlooked, thatthe age and the occasion are often sufficient to justily 
unusual measures. 

Again, the narration must be made attractive by elegance of style 
and skill in arrangement. ‘The poem is not perfect which does not 
promise to be read through time with undiminished interest, even 
though, in every other respect, it be beyond the reach of criticism. 
‘The same is true of History. An ephemeral Ilistory is no History. 
We have said that the end to be kept in view is instruction ; an end 
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properly attained by appeals to the judgment. But to expect men to 
read from a sense of duty, or even from any conception of utility, is 
ridiculous. Plato makes Socrates call men as senseless as chien. 
jt is at least clear, that men, like children, are often best instructed by 
the moral of a well-told tale. The narrative, then, must be made to en- 
kindle the imagination and to arouse the feelings, or general vood 
he looked for in vain. ‘The Historian must descend to private It 
lle must present a picturesque view of the whole society —their lan- 
guage and manners and intercourse. A King and his Court should 
never sit for a portraitof the age. 

We will next view the Historian as a Philosopher. In this station 
his duties are indeed arduous, but his resource is the experience ot 
time.” Itisa high attainment to be able to picture the past in natural 
colors. This would perhaps be sufficient if the reader were also a 
Philosopher. Most men, however, if they enter the path of truth at 
all, are to be led into it. We expect therefore of the Historian that 
useful facts will be referred to their proper causes, and that from 
cause and effect there shall be deduced sate and valuable theories 
Ile should furnish to the private man some guide for the duties of pri- 
vate life. Ile must impress upon the political aspirant the duty and 
expediency of political honesty, and the insecurity of relying upon 
popular favor. Ile is also to be the teacher of nations. ‘There is in 
the past a great amount of costly experience of kingdoms and states 
It was all dearly bought. For much of it, the most precious, the pric: 
of existence was paid. The Historian records, for instance, the fact 
that ‘the ancient Republics, so long as they were controlled by an en 
lightened and virtuous public sentiment, were secure from the waves 
of vivil discord ; that, once losing their powerlul guard, they wer 
tossed for a season upon the waves of popular passion, and then en- 
gulphed forever.’ If he find no exception to these results, he concludes 
with reason, that ‘ virtue and intelligence are the proper conservatives 
of permanent liberty and existence.’ 

One other duty is incumbent upon the Ilistorian, which perhaps, 
more than any other, will test the noble qualities of his soul—that he 
clearly unfold the great truth of “ God in History.” ‘That like Mil- 
ton,— 


will 


* To the height of his great argument 
He, too, assert eternal Providence, 
And vindicate the ways of God to man.” 


History should present in one grand view the dealings of God with 
our race. By his very entrance into the world, man becomes bound 
to act a part in the great drama of life. ‘The plot is laid and the action 
directed by an unseen hand. Yet, there is no confusion of characters. 
Nothing is done that has not its end. Nothing that unites not with 
all to acccomplish the designs of the Great Eternal. The apparent 
jartings shall work out perfect harmony. Not the slighest action 1s 
forgotten. The crowded assembly shall applaud at last the success 
Ol infinite skill. We may say here with reverence, what the Prince 
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of Philosophers said of the first of Poems. There shall then be discov. 
ered in the mighty drama “a unity of plan, so perfect, and demon. 
strating in its structure a beginning, a middle and an end, so admirably 
marked, measured, proportioned, and articulated together, that there 
shall be no discordancy, deticiency, or redundancy, in all its extent,” 


EDITORS’ TABLE. 


Wr have time barely to notice a partof the recent works, received at the office of 
the Yale Literary Magazine, during the last month. 

1. Thoughts on * ¢ uriomity, by “ R.” 4to. 13 pp. New Haven, 1846. 

This ina very well written production. It would make the printers’ hearts (“speak. 
in’in a figger,” leap for joy te see it. But although we would do any thing to make 
the hearts of those individuals leap, even figgeratively speaking, we feel obliged to 
decline the present opportunity, 

0 © 'There isa Memory of the Heart.” A Poem, in 12 Cantos, by “G.”  4to. 
N. ¥ ’ Mar. Imdb. 

The Poem beyinneth thus: 

“Tis not a mere endeavor 
(of intellectual power—" 
We think it is, sir, at least in the present instance. But do not be discouraged, by any 


means. 


3. “A new Translation of the Third Chapter of Habakkuk, according to the erit- 
ical suggestions of Gesenius, and other modern Exegetical Writers. With Notes and 
Explanations,” by “ Aleph.” Folio, 2 pp. Yale Seminary, Dec. 1845. 

4. * The Three Eras in National Existence,” by “ A. B. Z.”  4to. 4 pp. New 
Haven, Apr. 1546 

‘This work i faulty, both is theory and style. Who, except the author, ever heard 
of a“ crescent pointing Us spire to heaven’ Listen to the following: “ This na- 
tional leprosy winds through the minutest arteries, and saturates the whole system 
with putrefaction, whence nothing good can emanate.” We beg pardon of the reader 
for inflicting upon him even this quotation. 

oS. * A Friend.” A Poem, in 4 parts, 4to. New Haven, Mar. ’46. 

This appears to be a parody on some of Watts’ Psalms and Hymns. The author 
has, however, shown great skill in selecting from several, sothat the original has escaped 


our most diligent search. We would advise the author's friends to restrain him 
future. 


t+. ‘Three works, which, as the authors esteemed them more than we did our- 
selves, we have privately retarned. One of these was too dry for the endurance even 
of the editonal corps. Lean Jack answered the calls for water, until his strength was 
exhausted, when the club repaired en masse to the pump. 


By the way, Lean Jack's last pun seems to have produced a decided sensation. 
We have always supposed that the joke lay in its being unintelligible ; but as the public 
will have it that Uiere is meaning in it, if it could only be found out ,we will state that 
there is a gentlemen in North College who gives an explanation, to all who desire it, 
free, gratis, for nothing. He is « connoisseur in the art of punning, and his explana- 


tion is the more valuable, as it is equally unintelligible with the pun itself. We advise 
the curious to give an early call. 


p, i“ Aleph,” « A. B. Z.,” and “ R.,” will find their communications in the pot 
omce. 





